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ABSTRACT 

T|ie author reviens various current approaches to 
evaluating pi^pil achieveaent,* evaluating instruction, and. using 
grades, grade^ppint averages, and class rank. Such is#ues as the 
philosophical*^and psychological bases for selection and use of 
evaluation^ instrusents, the use of performance objectives, ways to 
reduce subjectivity in grading, the use of ^self ^scoring tests, 
criterion referenced seasuresent, contract grading, and 
self^eiraluation are discussed vith the practJLtxojier in nind. 
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FOREUORO 



During the past decade » educators have focused nuch attention on 
neasiirement and ovaluatlon. This attrition i^aa been, at least m part, 
due to the trenerad public's derand fci what has been termed accounta- 
bility* National and state sis^essnent pj^o^;r^ns of educational profT^ss 
have fce^ or are being conducted focusing public aittentlon on the out- 
puts of education. One result of these assessrfnent projects is the 
atlmulatlon of educajtors to look fox' alternative approaches to t^^itlnc 
and grading. 

In this mot-iDGraph, f-l^jfessor GUrnon reviews various current 
aiproaches to evaluating pupil achlevonent, evaluating instruction^ and 
using srax^p ^"ade point avera^s, and class rank* Such Issues as tlie 
philosophical and psychoioglcatl bases for selection and use of evaluatla\ 
Instmnents, the uoe of perfoxronce objectives, ways to laeduce fibjec- 
tivity In grading, the use of self-scaring tests, and many others are 
discussed In a sranner that the practitioner at all levels of edxicatlon— 
el«nentai7, secondaiy, and college — will find equally app^cable. 

The ccntroversy over the various approaches to ed\;icatlcnal measure- 
aent will In all probability continue; however, with the publication of 
this monograph the educational practitioner will be better able to 
inderstand sorae of the Issues Involved. 



John C. Hill 



Assistant Dean 
Research and Services 
Indiana State, thlverslty 
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ALTERNATIVES TO TESTS, MARKS. MD CLASS RANK 
INTRODUCTION 

DurLng tte 1970 's, fow educational, iscues'^lave ;:tL'nulat<'a .-.i^di a 
diversity In opinion as the evaluation controversy. ' " 

^There are growing; nirnters of Individuals who are Coxrulatlnr 
measirAiBrtt philosophies that are poles apart • TVo car|jc with re.'rect 
to testing philosophy are fomiiig. The attituJies of tij^-\}e two ^Toup^: 
concerning the Inportance of e:Jucatlonal measurienient could hardly be 
further apart. 



First, a trend has developed that has been partly stinilated by 
advocates of educational accountability and has also oeen promoted 
individuals concerned with evaluating the effectiveness of instructica-i. 
Associated with this trwd are numerous educators who belle>/e that, if 
instruction Is to be effettiv^, the results of this effectiveness rru3t 
, be demcnstrajed. -Jn rany oas^s^ the demonstration of this^ effective- 
ness has taken the form of cor;.-arln|' students' scores on standardized 
tests vfi£h national and focal norms. Advocates of this approach to 
,,e(tacaticn cite evidence to show that education is the only industry 
that traditionally has never attenpted to evaluate its produces. 

Advocates of* accountability feel that testing and evaluation 
.require much more attention in scivx's today than they are now re- 
ceiving. They also believe thr*- cr^^ 1 f there wer& not a need to 
eliminate teachers who have ^ rrcord cf unsuccessful teachlxig attenpts, 
teachers themselves should re d ntlRually trying to 5jTprow their 
Instructicnal methods and i*i cner to accociplish this, all teachers 
must enga^ in a rigorous f.ffcrt to measiTC the results of Instrugtlon 
to determine if they iiave ActiiaIVy taught tneir students anything. * 

"Educators with an existentialist philosopny for many years have 
been ccncemed with the **human€ness** of education. Tne existentialists 
have long argued that the studwt is muchi more Inportant in schools than 
learning is. ITiey cite exanples of tte negative effect on stu^ients of 
con5:)etiti'3n' arising- from testlng protTSuas In the school. Frequently;, 
• anxiety, destructive conpetitlon, and enphasls on ^T^des instead of - 
* learning are consLiered to be undesir?ible side effects cf educatlorjal 
nieasurement. Mar^y -existential ists' do i^t cort:lder testin^% rp^din^:, and 
ranking to be advantageous or even necessaiv evils. 3ome ^iave »:rpne go 
far flu> to 'say that measurement and evaluation of students are bad and 
• ou^^t^to be discontlnuKKi-. These points of view iiave often b^esn associ- 
ated" wUfh'pro^^s si ve education and a recurrence of*these Ideas has 
..^ developed in recen^ years ♦ 




Moct advocates of accoLBitablllty look ifxan such "hunane^ approaches 
as elimination of testing, grading: and ranking as a lot of sentlinqntal 
tocr^^'rot* *'^W2y ccnplle toir llsto of benefits tl)ey allege students 
receive frqn'a well-nn %estlnf^ program. They believe Uiat an/thing # 
that exists and has value dan be defined, rneasux^, and evaluatecti in 
sore form. 

The existentialists believe that accountability is a synptom that 
was characteristic of education during the time of the "cult^/^ 
efficiency.'* IViey believe that there are mahy thln^jthat 'Sw.inportant 
in education, such as motivation , creativity, and attltujes,- which 
cannot be neasured by pencil and paper tests. They frequently see the 
^jnphasis on accountability as threatening to the educsOUlon profession . 
and to students because of the attention given cjw^ities that are 
tan#:;ible and rnea3U2^1e* ' , 

A Cowprotiijst 

It is often possUjle to tteasure the effectiveness of Instruction* 
and yet avoid the negative effects that coiae about as a result of the 
sidfe effects of testing. This booklet nrLli atterrpt to describe and 
d^ncnstrate sorae of the alternatives to testing that have been attenpted 
and have been proven to be successful. Succinctly stated, this tooklet 
will descr3,be methods that can be used by^teac^rs to detennlrie the 
effectiveness of their instruction. These methods require neither 
conpetition between students nor enphasis on grades at the expe^ise of 
leajning. Furthernore, it is ?«nticipated that teachers who evaluate 
students by axiy of these teu'hniques will observe considerably fewer 
anxious students than they would with traditional grading practices. 

This booklet is Intended to be a gui4# for the educator rather than 
a research docurrent. No attenpt will <be nade to recount the historical 
background of 'these proceduiies. No altenpt will be nade to doQumpnt 
literatla?e sources to substantiate statements made concerning alterna- 
tives to testing. Persons inter^ted in leaining more concerning 
alternatives to testing; or In Jnwstigating the merits of any particular 

sdtemative are urged to consult the Education Index or the ERIC flle§. 
« 

Ihe author does nqt wish to becorne involved in the controversy 
between the advocates of accoint ability ai}d»the existentialists. Many^ 
^ood things do come from a well-run testing prc^ram. However, many of 
these benefits are also available with none of the allege side effects 
cajused by student-to-student cowpetltion. 

Perhaps a word of caution should be offered to those wno propose to 
use any of the alternatives in this booklet. It has been the authca**s 
experience that whenever an educator sees no need for testing or ^Tadlng, 
he is fk^uentl^ the /very person who sets ip an evaluation system that 
is bizarre, unfair t^ the students, and often less hixnane than the 
traditional methods :of evaluation. Tea<*iers who attenpt any of the 



syptenB described in thlc booklet are . diiailiieci ?b U3e sounc?. Jud^rent and 
coOTnon sense In acjminlsterinr it* Educajons v^io Initiate cue of thie 
alteitiatives will be well advised to be' ^ensitife to student feedback 
and to toe flexible enowt^ to ciiani^e con|:x3nont3 oV tl-^^oystem that are - 
not prdSjucin^ tiie desirecj re;3ult • . * * 

Ti5i^^dvant%?e3 a.3 well aj/the disadvanta^ij of eacli of the jnethods 
■ aiM'- d^cribed and s 14^7;^ 3tioii3 are provided t}:iat will hopefully be Jielp- 
ful to those atterptln^ an alternative approach tp testing*. 




Chapter 1 

ALTERWATIVES TO TESTING: 
CRITERION REFEREWCEO MEASUREMENt ^ 

Cue approach to the ajsessment of tstud^t achievenient%id Uie 
e'/aluation of instructional effeptiveness that nao been receivlnr, a 
^at anount of attention. fron*eciucatDrs who ti^ to place a ffreater 
errphaisi:: on indlvidualiaed instructiop Is critexi^on referenced 
neasurt-nt^nt {CW) . : - • • • • " 

order to explain the criterion referenced method, it is 
neoessarv to contrast it with the traditional type 'of testing, which 
is k^icwn as nom referenced measurement (^JRM). 

A criterion is defined for puiposes of CRM .to be a standard of 
porfomance whJ.c^i serves as a minimum level to be used in a decision- 
making: process* If a secretaiy is to be hired if, and only if, she 
can ty^e 60 wonis per minute, then the^ ability to type 60 words per 
minute serves as th>e criterion for her enplcyment as a secretary. 
* ^ • 

In Fi^^i .1-1, the. minimum standard of acceptable perfoxronce (the 
criterion) Is that the student answer 90% of tiie It^TG correctly • 
otudent P answered 95i« of the items correctly. 3ince his score is above 
criterion, he passes the test- Studerit F answei^d only 75J of the items 
correctly. His scores is below criterion and he did not pass the test. 



Above Criterion j 100 - — Student r*s score = 95 (above criterion) 
Pass 



r 80 



70 — student P*s score =» 75 (below criterion) 



I 60 

J. 50 . ^ ' 

Below Criterion < ^40 
= Not Pass 30 

20 

10 

Figure 1-1 
Scores on a Crf terlon Referenced Test 

A nora way be thought of as an average. 'Ihe mean, median, and mode 
are all exaiiples vof norms. 36pe of the types* of scores derived from 
ncOTi' i?eferenced ir^fomation are percentiles ^^6e equivalent scores, 

equivalent scJores, I.Q. scor^, standard scores^ and stanine scores* 
To obtain these types of scores for ^ student, it is necessai7 to obtain 



the mean or another type of avera^p oV-tlie PTOup the student belongs to. 
Frequently the relative distance a student scores Cvom the mean Is 
neasured In units on2tan(iard devtatioQs* A standani score of -l.,0 means 
tte student's scons is one standard deviation below the mean while a |L 
standard scorv of >2*jD^.indicates. Uie student's score is two standard * 
deviatixDns above ti>e hicttT (See Fic?ire 1-2 J 





70^ 

Test Ccore; 



Figure 1-2 - 
A Oistrlbutipn of Test Scqres with a Mean 
of 96 aind a Standard OeviatioQ of 10 



• Kom referenced m^Biwrgs^are used to find out how each individual 
leatmer performs in relat'lonsTiip to the p$rfo;tTnance of other individuals 
on the same test. Ihe bniy meaning the. score has derives from its 
conparison With other sT^ores and consequently with its coiqparf.son to t-he 
nonn or averq^^e 9f.the g^noup. -Each learner's perfomance is corrpared 
with the averajf^e ctucteaj^^in his r?'oup Xthese measures are norm refer- " 
^ericed^mea:ni^''-*3)/ I-tost clcS?room ter.ts and*.mDst staiidardl zed 'Intel 11- . 
gen(ie or achievements tests are norm referenced m^asuin^s* 

' Criterion -re femi^d measuremoit is one exanple of vtet can 'be 
called an absolcfte forifj-of testing. Atisolute Interpretatlcai of test 
scores involves irjakim^ a Judf^nent aboiit the scor|''Of a student in tenns • 
of how his perfomance on the test relates to a cerrtain standard or 
standards for test tasks. ** *' ■* . 



V Absolute il^erpretaticn of test performance is, of course^ 
.different from.the tradltlcnj^l -type of inteipretatic»i utilized In 
relative InterpretatiorS'^jtfl'ibreby €he Judgments' aiiout students* scores 
.are based on the scores of oth^r- students the grotqp of which the! 
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stotlents are nerterc. 

iVadltionally, tectlri*^ t»xpert3, tect Uieoriot*:, and psyctionetrlc 
practlticjien; ^^ve clverj ilttle nttentlcx; to aljolute interprvtntion of 
test porfomancc. However, reoentl;/ a tTVit :3rKXint of attorttlcri 
been «jevotei to thl^ variety of te.'tlnr: Ly educational practltl^^nerj In 
a vviety cf ureii^s. 

An atsolute IntorvT^tatlon of tect 3Core3 I3 advocate^ and 
crpJwlzevj in sudi diver^se fields Individualized ln3truction» {.ro- 
i^Tamei irkJtructlon, ccx^-uter a^3ir,tei instruction, r.cjii-jT^ded schools, 
^roveitimental education, industrial education, instructional teclDology, 
tlie systere approach to education, tlie britijM open scIiodI, military 
traini4>:, and physical education. 

\ 

An linx:>rtant variety of neasurerit^nt which rei.^r'*-?s an absolute 
Interpretation of test scores, criterion referercei TOasurencnt was 
cleveloped to used as a technique for the assessmeKit of a specific 
criterion behavior de.^cribed in a behavioral lr*structlonal objective. 
Ihls type of neasurenent focuses un thie leam.lnc: cf ar*'^^ndlvldual stu- 
dent at a particular point in tine rstlier than on Ms standing amonp" 
peers. v 

Criterion referenced Treasures fdcus attention on whether students 
are able to do certain tasks acceptably. It is because' the learner is 
being ccrpared to socae established criterion, rather than to ot>)er 
individuals, that these neasures are described as criterion referenced. 
The meaningfulness of any learner's score is *^ot dependent on any 
corparison to the scores of otKier leamers. 

Since the student's anticipated perfontiance as a result of learning 
has alreact/ been specified in a behavioral instructioncil objective, it 
is usually a vexy sijiple procedure to find out if the student can perfoxm 
the behaviors specified in .the objective. In nar^y car.es, leaminf;: or its 
absence nay be denorxstrated ty havlnr a student atterr^rt the perfornance 
of a sin<^e act. However, it is more connon for ^ test to be conpbsed 
of a few IteiTB, rather than Just one single item. In CM, each test item 
is keyed to a set of beh^avioral objectives. CRM is desigied to yield 
inforrjation directly rele^/ant to the level or :iuality of behaviors that - 
the examinee is capable of Derfcmlnr. 

, Althou^ the results of CRM are InteerpretaL^e in terns of the 
i^cifled perfornance standards stated as the criteria of behavioral 
objectives, the level of these standards must be desi^7lated by che test 
constructor with I "all realization of the ability of his students and the 
ijjportance cf ti-je t-eliavlor they are required to demonstrate. 

M airline pilot be expected to perfom flawlessly on 'tests 
desX^^d to measure nlj vMllty. A brij^t fourth ^T^er ynay be expected 
to raster all of the IQO rr.i?ltlpilcation facts. However, a social studies 
teacher nay expect her slow learning students to obtain a score of at 
least 60% on the semester test. Consequently, she sets the criterion 



level at 60J. A t^tieral etiucation ccuroe tau^t at the colle^ level nsiy 
be tau^^t in such a way t^^jat the instructor will consider his stu^ients as 
^lavinc raastened Ui^ mtei^lal If they score hl(^r than the crtterlon of 

\ 

A flvquently recomeniJed criterion level is 90%, When a teacher, 
sets behavioiral cA^Jectives for her class, the instruction and the CM 
exercise are de.^i^ed and constrjctei in a way that defines explicit 
rules linking patterns of test performance to behavioral objectives. If 
90% is the criterion score, th?n any student who scores above 90? will be 
considered by the teacher to have learned the naterial. Students who 
scare lower than 90% are considereci to be below Ue desired level of 
mastery. 

A Double Criterion 

Many Instmictors also use CFW to enable them to ascertain %^ther 
Uney are doirv' an effective Job in teachirig their classes by specifying a 
double criterion. The double criterion ^cifies the level of perfomtotje 
expected by each student in the. class, and also specifies the nurter of 
students that sliould meet this standard in order for the instructor to 
consider that the 'instruction was successful. 

An exanpie of the double criterion can be found in the 90-90 crl^ 
t^rion frequently used by authors of progranmed instr\iction matertal. 
Ihe 90-90 criterion jneans that the author ray consider hl^ woxi< to be 
effective if 90S of the students are able to obtain a score at least 
equal to the crltericn of 90? on the final ex^r^ination. Any stuteit %<ho 
scores above 90S will be considered as having satisfactorily mastered the 
material. If 9Q? or nore of the ?;;udents score above this mlnljium levels 
the instructional materials are considered to be effective. 

The Choi (jTe of the level for the criterion or of the levels for the 
double criterion is detejinlned by the Instructor and is based on the 
conpetency of his students, tine Ijrportance of the task, and the level of 
the instructor's aspiration. Soto military training exercises specify 
a 95-95 criterion. However, for many teachers who wish to attenpt C3#l, 
a reasonable and challenging" ^?3al for any teacher is the 90r90 criterion* - 

A criterion referenced surruativp test 13 one that is deliberately 
constructed to give scores that tell what behaviors Individuals with 
those scores have master^. Ite standard <or criterion) agatinst which a 
student's performance is corpared r^epresents th.? mlniiajm acceptable 
perfomunce for the desired behavior. Scores on the teat for the entire 
class n§y be used to evailuate the effectiveness of Instruction. 

Steps In Ccf^stnictlng CRN Tests 

The step by step procedure for utilizing CRM is a logical, rational 
prwedure. S9!ae educators feel that to follow the sequence of steps 
Inquired for the construction of a CRM instmwnts virtually guarantees . 
an InstActor that he will be effective. * z 
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The steps are as foiled. lefore Inslriictlon begins and before the 
test is constructed » the leslx^ behaviors are carefully specified! as 
Inatnictlcnal objectives- Then situations are created In which these 
desired behavloz*s n&iy be demonstrated* Representative sanples of the 
situations are then selected to test the tasks the learner is -to perform. 
These san^jle situations constitute the^CRM instrunent. !iext, instruction 
Is pl^vmed so as to accorpllsh the instructional objectives. After the 
instruction has been conpleted^ the CFM Instriwent is administered in an 
att«:pt to find (1) vihich students nastered the material as demonstrated 
by their above critertcxi scores and (2) if instiructicai was adequately 
effect ly)& an indicated by the percentage of students y&to attained the 
criterion score. The first of these functions of CFM is iciown as 
smmative evciluation* The second of these fmctlonst which represents an 
atteopt to find whether Instructional IrprovenKsit is necessary, is ioiown 
as foMwnative evaluation. 

Althou^ the above sequence represents a rou^ sequential pattem of 
what occurs in perhaps Figure 1-3 and Figure 1-^ represent a more 
practl^::al analysis of the sequence of C2V<. 




and Instruction 

figure 1*3 
Steps In CRM 



Figure 1-3 represents a raodel of what actually occurs in CFff'^. 
First » the instructional objectives are r;tated, preferably in the fonn of 
behavioral objectives. 

rJextt the laeasurement instmraent is ccnstnicted in such a wamer^ 
to deteraine if the student can demoistrate the acccnplishment of thje 
behaviors described .^n the ir^structional objectives. The nuniber of items 
the test will ccntaiin is up to the teacher. One guideline that inay serve 
beginning CFM constructors is that it is well to have at least two items 
for each behavioral objective. 

It is interesting to note that in the sequence^ of CRM, test 'con- 
ctructlcn is the eeccnd step, rather than next to last, as in tfK' 
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oonctructlon of teactiei'^rade r»WI inctruriients. 

Ihe Irutructlon is then perfoined so as to accorpllsh ttie objectives 
^^ore critics of CRM tave found fault with this step in the procedure, by 
allei'iinr tl^t at thl3 point, tht.» !n;:trjctor lo ''teachinr the tcot.**. It . 

a natter cf Iniilvldual perception to wt*.*U]er thLi 1^ - Jiapperiing or 
wfiether tte citjectives are truly belnr; tauriht rather than tlie test. It 
Is al3o a ratter of debate az to wt«ther there Is soiethlnp: Inherently 
wronc about teaching to tne Items gn a test. .Sone advocates of CRM 
advise teachers to nake students aware cff their objectives so as to let 
the students kiicw what will be expected of thien In the evaluation 
procedure. 

After the instruction Is conpleted, the CFJM Instrument Is admin- 
istered and scored. There are onjy two possible scores. Students who 
scon? above the criterion pass, and t-hose who score lower than criterion 
do not pass. 

'Hie scores uf all students are tJ-ien evaluated to determine if the 
instruction was effective. If the desired percentage of students attain 
criterion, tfie instructor nay conclude that he is attaining the instruc- 
tional objectives and tliat he is doing an effective J<^. If less than 
the desired percentage of students attain criterion, then the instructor 
iTust conclude that his instruction has not been as effective as he 
desired it to be, and he must than proceed to decide whether he should 
change the instruction, the CRM instrument, or his objectives for his 
next attenpt at teaching the material. 

In sore situations it may be worthwhile to repeat the instruction 
for all of the students who did not pass, and to continue repeating 
instruction until all of these students can attain a criterion score. 

Figure 1*^ demonstrates a step by step procedure of CRM. 



1. State objectives. 

2. Prepare CRM instrument to measure objectives. 

3. Teach to accoiTpllsh objectives. 

^. Administer and score CRM instrument. 

If any student scored above X, he has 

mastere<J the instruction. 

6. If % of the students score above 

instruction is effective. 

7. Decide 3f a chanpe is needed In objectives, 
CRM Instninent or the instruction. 

Figure 1-4 
Steps In CRN 



In Figure 1-^, the criterion levels were not specified because it is 
• the decisici^ of each instructor as to ^AvaX level the class should attain. 

;ric > 
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Ptgux^ 1-5 shows a nccJel of the (ieclslon-naicljig process associated 
with CRM and contrasts it with the process traditionally followed in NFJK. 

. INPirr ► PRODUCT 

(Instruction) CNHM Results) 



CRM Mo^l 

mpUT ^ PRODUCT ^RESULTS 

^Instruction) CTWCResults) i 

^ No Ye^ 

OK? 

Revise Input 

Figure 1-S 
Decision Making Process In NRM «nd CRM 



Fron Figure 1-5, It may be observed that in NRM there is no attenpt 
nade to revise instruction on the basis of the product results as 
i»a5ured by NRW. licwever. In the CRM process, revisions occur if the 
test results indicate that the instructionad objectives are not being 
acconplished. 

Differences In the Methods of KRM CRM 

It is difficult for the l^ynan or teaching practitioner to conceive 
of educational testing as having differing philosophies. Ths concept of 
a philosophy of measurement is not easy to conteirplate. .However, 
fneasurenent procedures <3o follow their philosophies and there are 
striking differences between the philosophy of NRM anl that of CRW. 
^Sone of the differences are described in the paragraphs below. 

Yrtit or tbiliCy to be iBeeStfred > In NFM, the trait or ability to 
ije nieasiOTd is assumed to be present in varying degrees in differetit 
indlylduals. It is the purpose of NFM to order those individuals on a 
continuum ranging fran highest to lowest in terms of the a»ount of that 
trait or ability the learner possesses. In CRM, the tr*ait or ability is 
assvned to be present in either a sufficient or in an insufficient 
amount- in dlfffei^nt individuals. It is the purpose of CRM to separate 
those individuals who have attained & prescribed level of mastery r^t the 
trait or ability from those who have not. . , 

Range of scor^ > In NRM, students test scores range fr^xn a low 
fctfolch is approximately equal to the chance level of the test to a high 
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coni^lete a four-ro.:po:u-3 tnultlplu-choico test, It cxn Ui expected tJnt 
trielr jooivj will trv\^^ fror. lite nl^ince level (25^0 to 100^. i:*ach 
rtulLrnt will iiave 'i /.oix; joni'Wf>*r> ' lwi tne contlriuura fron *:'v>^ to lOOJ. 
:Unce j.ooivj nra;; : ran,V'l on 'i o /-.Mnuu-i fmr. cf/xnoo to :i t^^rfoot 
jcore, NKT"! occivc a:>i ofT-^n .kv.crlivyj -i.: L-elrir rcKtlnuoua Jala. A 
. desirable 'jl*arjtcteri.:tic cf -iji !ir«\ tc-jt Ic coa:lion?(i to be a wifie , 
ranpjB of ccon?.:, r.ij.'.ijui^-i ty u hL-^i 3tandar*i deviation. 

CRI»: ocuivj are cofuiJerei tg pajciiir If Uie otuient attalnc 
crtterlon or above ci'iterlan jccre ariJ are considered to be not pas^la^, 
if the student doec not attain a criterion rcore. CFC^l .scores can take 
only one of two valuer. TJje two valuen are sonetlnies cpeclfled as pass- 
not pa^o, pa^c-fail, r^-rio ro, yec-tio, or adequate •L'-adequate. T^je two- 
val'if* scorln;.: cf JH:^ ij fr'j^uentl;; r^jferred to a:: producing* dichotornouB 
daUx. Hovvover, it could te loi^ically ari-ued Unt oore of the beet CF(M 
LnXtrunfnt:: '^r*? thoje on w.^.ich evei^-one receives the Qone *^cone of pass* 

Difficulty of items . Vozt tect t.'ieorlGt^ believe ttot norm fVfex^ 
enced tejt it'jrJ of inediun difficulty will produce tiie greatest 
dliscrlialnat i , tfiL* nost infomitlon, and will contribute most to the 
test's neliatility. Tiiic nean^ that* for a jhort answer c<Srpletion test, 
ttie ideal tect item would be on to whiah half of the students respond 
correctly and t^ie ctr^er ialf rejpond incorrectly or ordt tiie item, 

♦ Nelttier pjyaholor:^^ nor coirrnon oetice would support askliVT ctudents a 
question with advance laiowledi^e that half of them will not obtain tl^e 
correct response to the question, 

Althou^i the actual difficulty level of CRM instrument it^ dependbi 
on the ability of tlie ^^up of students involved^ the level of inisteiy 
required, and the objectives of the instructor, traditionally CRM -items 
are relatively easy test itemc. It is not unusual for the 90-90 cri- 
terion to be used. Hie use of this criterion irplies that the. test is 
deslQied go that thie items ot-iould be easy enoufji tJiat 90? of the students 
• will be able to score 90J or atbove on the test, assumin^^, of course, ttot 
instmictiorf was effective. 

DoiMin of instruction . Althou/^i it is difficult to make any Infallj- 

ble Generalization conccminr; the dorraln of instruction measured by the 
two types of tejta, it is fairly safe to Sc^y that NRM has nost often been 
used for measuriri^ learning of factual Information and concepts, usually 
referred to as tlje co^jiitlve domain. Although CP^ may be iised for 
neastireni;nt in tfie co^yiitive domain or to neasure the acquisition of 
attitudes arid sKills (t})e affective dcmialn), the nature of CRM nates It 
especially useful for measurinfi leamlrv^ in the physical skills and 
conpetencies' that are included in the psychomotor domain. CRM attenpts 
to treasure what a student can do, rather than what he knows. 

Oiscriai nation . \MA tests atten|:t to order groups of students trcgn 
to low. An iVM test Item is coTiSidered to be a ^^ood item if those 
wiiO do. well on t\ye test do well on that item. Item analysis is a 

O 

ERIC 
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pxweduk^e ttuToug^i whic^) a te^t cc3ri2tiniCtor looks carefully at each Item 
to determine If the iten discrisilnater. between gcxxi and poor atiidents. 
itene that cSo not have thl3 quality are discsuxied and do not n?rain on 
the test. 

can not vjuie conventional Item analy-io, tut ti\ere iiave been 
attenptj to substitute Ui^ before and after property of specificity for 
dlscrlnination. The t)est CRM items ar^ sonetlnes considered to tx?.-those 
that students do not answer correctly Iri a pretest situation i.jefore 
Instrn^ctlon begins but can respond to correctly in a posttest situation 
after Instruction lias beeyn conpleted. Items that are answerea correctly 
only In the posttest situation are said to be specific. 

However, item analysis may be applied to CRM in an atterpt to find 
which Items discriminate between mastery and non-roastery of each of the 
instructional objectives. ' 

ReH^blHty . Ihe reliability or precision of za?asu2?eraBnt is a 
prljse consideration' for JIRK. Most often, reliability estimates for IWi 
Ln&tzxgoE'As are obtained indirectly by correlational coefficients, since 
reliability can not be obtained by more direct methods. Since 
reliability In CRM is not considered to be an overriding concexn, most 
CRI3 instrutaents are constructed without aoy attention to their relia- 
bility. IWl instruments are usually relatively long tests, since the 
degree of reliability is directly related to test length. Since CRM 
instruments are not concemed with reliability, they may be shorter 
tests. Some CRM exereises are essentially one-item tests. Several 
research papers which propose methods for calculating reliability for 
CRM exereises have been published in measurement Journals. 

ValldUy . There are many methods for detennlnlng the validity.. of 
an NRM instrument. Perhaps content validity is the most freqiient 
validity detennlnatlon for NRT^ achievem^t tests. Contest validity 
attenpts to detonstrate that the items covered on the test constitute a 
representative sanple of the material convered^wlxig Instruction. 
Althou^ some ejqperts propose other validation techniques to be appli- 
cable. Curricular validity determination is acconplished by keying 
certain test Itens to each of the Insti^ictlonal objectives. TMs, of 
course, is the essence of the method used In CRM. 

Previously acquired >k<11s . In NRM, students must often use 
previously acquired skills to respond to itens so that they n^y demon- 
strate the broad understanding measured by r\ff?M. CRM usually measures 
only instructional objectives and requires no previously acquired skills, 

CoinpaH sons , ijrm measures a student ♦s perfbnnance In relation to ' 
that of the 0?oup and also to that of each of the other students. CRM 
encouTdL^ .: corpetltion with oneself to acquire prof 1 circles. It 
atterpts \ j- find what tlie student can or cannot do. The student's score 
is ccwparv i to the criterion. 



Instruction related to th^ test . Instnuptons who teach to a fOTI 
test try rraxlralze tl>e arount of naterial cdven&d. Often the 
ofijectivej or hrt/lif ttot the student Is to be provided, by ne»s of 
-•4 broad ;:urvey of th^ subject, a thorourji faznlliarlty with all aspects 
oTl-t^V*^ \ji.Ject. C^l^^yf^Tto Uie i>ercentafr "of students who 

;dk3ter the obJe^lVes of instruction* 

jNpWiB . Tiie scorx? received In an test Is usuadly the umter of 
1 tpp^ wered correct I;,' or Uye percentage of correct responses. As 
^^vlously indicated, tr^o only score a student receives on a CRM test 
iij eltr^er of two dlchotomDo:; scores, pass or non-^ass* 

Fuhctlon . lii^A ncrisuix^j Uje anc/ ;t of laiowledge learned by ranking 
students fron iil^-^i'to low, CRM evalwates the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. 

Advantages 

J^X,' urliclos ^iave been wrlt.-an in which the authors declare NRM 
to t/e irnorol anJ proclaim CRM to be the only humane way to evaluate 
stufentc/ 'I^jt^ rationale for these articles appears to be It Is an 
in^iexvny criaruct'^ri^tic of iJRM that l-ialf the students mist miss each 
Item arfd Jialf thie students nust fall be lew the nedian. Ihis approach 
doe^ not encouiw^ ttie t^-pe cf success t^iat enliances motivation or 
leaxnlnj. TtiC critics of also fault student-vs« -student ccnpetition 
and con3i<ier tiie ccnpetition of a student with himself or with a 
crlteriai to be liealthier and non-destructive. 

Certainly the potential for evaluating Instruction is greatei^ In 
CRTJl than In IJRT^, because traditional NRM has never reallv been conceiT«d 
with the evaluating of Instructional effectiveness. Rirttjerrore , on?y 
CHTJl offers tliC potential to provide the data for effectively revising 
instructional content. 

Tlie UK^ nodel for measurement has been one which has been pre- 
occ'^ied with aptitude, ^jelection, and prediction. The CRM model is 
concerned with evaluating" and revising; instruction, CRM can lead to 
rjorv nieanin^ul staterrentc than the NRM model when the criteria are 
obvioiiJ and oirple. 

-\ 

Limitations 

I>efender3 cf UKA claim that the criticized aspects of NH^ are not 
inherent in the I;hM model. Ihey allegje that the fkult does not lie in 
tJie nrxiel it.self , but rat})er is the result of poor testing practices.. 
For that reason defenders of NRM l^lleve ttot CRM is a fad that will 
socn fall bacK into disuse. 

Thiere seer.^ to be some doubt among measurement specialists about 
the versatility of CRM and about its ability to measure conplex 
behaviors. Indeed, .oone educators believe that In some types of In- - 
struction, there are no identifiable criteria. Mar^r measurement 
specialists feel that CRT^ is practical only in those few areas of 



ichieveneht wiiicK focuc or^ the cultivation of a de^TW of skill in 
the exercise of a limited nurrljer of abilities ♦ Otliers consider CPM to 
be a neasore of the de»7v^- of mastery of material taurjit ixi a specific 
tirie ffame before ttx? student. prof^esses to ^liflier level* 

SoTB practical dlsadvantar^es to CKM are tliat reporting systems vary 
and must be interpreted to the parv^nts of chii^Jri^n novliir into new 
sciiool districts, Ccffrparisons of performances on CKA between school 
<ilstrlcts are not ^et readily avadlat;le/ Further Wort< is necessaiy to 
determine if CRM constitutes a valid measure of academic pm^x^ss* 

An objective evaluation of the Idealistic fomdatioi^ of CHA 
raloej a few perplexing questions. Fir^t, can most of tlie student^; 
attain most of thie objectives of instruction in a well taufjit coursed 
Second, will test items based on separate objectives of instruction 
assess how much a student has leairod more accurately than test items 
rxjqulrlng ti-ie understandin<r; and syiithesizlng of several obJ«ictives? 

Furthermore, some educators feel CRW does not tell us everything we 
need to "know aUjout achievement because a single criterion does not allow 
for any student to attsdn excellence nor does it^ tell as much as should 
be known about deficienciep in achievement. 

Althou^ CRM can be used in most educational situatlorus, some test 
ti^jeorlsts have been quick to point out that tmA is applicable in 
virtually all teaching situations. Furth^nnore , since IJRM is finnly 
established in African education, practically all present standardlaed 
tests ane NRM instruments, / 

Ife'/ertheless, the attention educators ar^ f!;iving: to CRM is 
continually Increasing and more knowledge about the process of CRM mgy 
cause educators to view it as a superior evaluative procedure. 



Chapter 2 

ALTERNATIVES TO TESTING: 
SELF-SCORIWG TESTS 

The :;elf-3corlrv: toj;t, aljo known as aiijixict autoinjt ruction, fiaio 
been used in Ancrican schools, althour^i not extenr.lvely , jlnce tlie 
early 1900*s. i^ie self-ocarlni^: te^t a ;3eries of questionc desired 
to telp determine whether cr net a otudentV:; leamlnr ic pro^T^3:iine 
satisf^ictorily. 

7}>e question::; then^elves are prepared in railtiple-chjlce form Hith 
the incorrect altemativej selected fron coimon micmdemtandin^^s. 
ThroueJ; one of \x variety of rather ij>':eniou5 tecmiquei:, the student is. 
^ven iir "mediate' i'jiowledf^ concemlru" the correctness of hiz response. 

11 .e stratetv for ^.ds self-scoring;; test 3.c that students who ;3 elect 
c correct response my proceed to the next question. Students who ar& 
unafcio to select thu correct response on their first re^ponce to an 
itemy nust continue to select fror. the i^emainin^ altemativej until the 
com?ct respoa^.e ria^~Leon rivenT' Feedbacic rTiessa£:es, usually consisting^ 
of'^letters cr symLuls, Infom th*:- Jtudent of the correctness of his 
response. 

The* questions in a self-scorlnc test do not necessarily cover 
everything in any one lesson or uait> and may very well Junp back and 
forth from one point to another. The purpose of these questions is to 
help the student determine -wtetflPr or not his learning has progressed 
satisfactorily . 

The self-scoring test is scored" by counting; tl>e uotal number qf 
responses required to answer all of the questions correctly.. The 
counting of cne point for each response is similar to the scoring 
procedure used in golf, where cne point is counted toward a player's 
score for each stroke a player rrrf*^ in his attenpts to advance the 
ball. ^ _ — ^ , * ' ' 

The logic, of' self-ecoril^g testing is .suqpportbd by numerous 
principles of educational psychology. Its scoring techniques oa'»3 
readily adaptable to numerous technological or ciiemical devices. 
Purthennore, when educational experiments are conducted conparing the 
learning that occurs as a result of self-scoring testing with tradi- 
tional testing nethods, the results alJiDSt invariably Indicate 
advantages for the self-scoring tests. 

ThQ self-scoring test teclnlque provides a non-punitive type, of 
testing. It raay be utiit^zed as a technique for detemlnlng if ins t rue- ^ 
tion is proceeding effectively (fonnative evaluation) or to determine 
if a student has mastered t^ie unit he is studyirxg (surrmtive 
evaluation). 
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Self-3c«riiTe tects.raay be atamlhistered frequently to .^luulate 
^students* sttu^y. "The feedback helps the student to differentiate 
between right and wiring answers and extinguishes r;is concept ions. It 
tiaa been said tliat minute for minute, no fom of learning provides 
rnor^ efficient leamlnc a 1^5 1, The limediate feedback potential 
of tte self-scoring test enhances tlie learr^ing potential of the testing 
prc5cess, / *■ 

It is fair to say that if any learning exists in the test^ 
situation, it probably occurs as a result of the feedback a student 
receives after the response has been made. In traditional testing th^ 
feedback occurs d^s and sometimes even weeks after the re^onse, if it 
is provided at all. In self-scoring tests the feedback for each item 
inrediactely follows the student's response to that item. 

The self-scoring test situation is^one in which the test is ^ 
administered, and ^imultax>eously autctetically teaches. If a student's 
:inswer is correct, he is infomed and reinforced innediately . If the 
answer is wrong, he carefully cenetSers the remaining alternatives 
before he makes another response. Tte question is kept before the 
student until a correct response is given. He must get the correct 
answer to each question before he car. go on to the next. V*»i he does 
Cjet a coiTCct answer, he Is iimedlately infomied that he has done so. 

The questions that are used In self-scoring tests often deal with 
TTBthods, conclusions, applications and other concepts that more or less 
involve global unclerstandlng of the entire unit beting studied. Such 
questions naturally fit in the multiple-choice fonnat In which the 
wrong alternatives are ccnnon misccncepticns or misunderstanding? that 
students could have developed during the course Of instruction. 

Aside fron the •learning advantages that, self-scoring tests offer, 
the tests score themselves and reduce clerical work for the teacher* 
Since the scoring tectnique increases the range of scores with a 
resulting greater standard deviation, the reliability of a test adminis- 
tered in a self-scoring format is hi^r thai: the reliability of the: 
same test administered in the foniat of a traditional multinle-choice 
test. Students taking a self-scorirtg test must respond again after each^ 
correct response. IMs is similar to iiibreasing the length of a test 
without really adding more questions. ITie seemingly greater test 
length. also Tavorably affects reliability. * 

The self-scoring test, if administered under supervised conditions^ 
in an uncrowded room, is virtually cheat proof. 

Varieties of Se1f>Scor1ng Tests 

The self -scoring test fonnat can be adapted to a wide variety oV 
technologies . / The^e -are literally hundreds of products that may ti? 
purchased that ,enploy the self -scoring test technique. Some of the most 
ccffiinon are described below. ^ 



Erasure card > A student^is provided with a fom which requires him 
to erase carbon spots on 'a niiltiple-<:holce answer sheet according to 
vlilch answer he thinks Is rl^t. Elach spot Is partly covered with 
easily renoved carbon shield which, when erased » reveals a letter to 
Indicate the correctness of response. For exaziple, if the student's 
response Is right, he finds an '^R" under the carbon spot. If his T 
response is Incorrect, an*^ aqppears. ^ > 

^ • • * _ 

Latent Ima&a warrker, Multlple-<d'iolce answer sheets are treated 
with a chemical so that when the student warks his response with a felt 
pen, feedback roeasaees appear.* The messages are letters or symbols an3 
are similar to those used cn the erasure caxrls. Short answer conpletion 
questions also be used and the lateiit luages are words that form the 
correct answer. 

^ » 
Chemical paper . Sane self-scoring tests are printed on paper 
treated in such a way that tris response choices on the, answer sheets c 
change colore when a correct response has been made. Either a.mudtlple-^ 
choice or ^ true- false fonnat may be used. The correct response space 
turns green whe»i moistened and an incorrect respotise causes that 
response to tum red when it is diosen by a student. 

Tab ^ests* A* perforated tab is removed by the student to reveal a 
feedback syittx>l or feedback message. 

Electric grid. . A very siitple teaching nachine-ean be made by wiring 
an electrical grid in such a way that a correct re^>onse will produce a 
conpleted cireult. Vlhen a question card is placed over the grid, the 
student inserts a pointer into a hole In the c£ai%i next to the answer. If 
the pointer is placed in the hole next to the correct answer, the grid 
activates a buzzer or a U^t. 

Pressey punchboard . This device Is slrailar to the p\aicli)oards that 
are used In chance games. The IJpessey £unchboard x^ulres a student to 
push a pencil Cr key into a hole corresponding to -his choice of an i 
answer. If the response is correct, the pencil breaks throu^ a. paper 
cover sheet. If he is wrong, the pencil merely narks* the cover sheet. 

Hlcrofllro teaching machines . ^ A microfilm reader is equipped sa that 
it can be progranined to display luestions and feedback messages and . * 
aidvance according to Instructions coded cn the mlcrefilm. Frequently 
these devices are equipped wf.th score-keeping equipment or resparise 
recorders . • ^ 

. Coinputer>a$$1sted Instruct icy . The uitlinate in*teachlng machines Is 
cocputer-assisted Instruction. The conputer Is pro^^aimecfi to cause a 
teletypewriter or cathode ray tube monitor -to dlspla^' questions and feed- 
back messages. Such sophisticated hardware of fere coiqplex branching 
capability, a c^Doplex record keeping and analysis system, and oan be 
equipped with audio and visual display accessories. ^ 
..-'"■/' 

/ ■ • > 
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Other devices ♦ S,»lf -scoring: tests are sanetlmes administered by 
.means of flljnstrlps or tape recordings ♦ The selection ol a re^xaise 
the fllmstrip or tape to advance to an appropriate -feedback 
oelectlon of the correct response cues presentation of the 
luestlon. 

The self-^^coring test assists students In leamlng and" 
motivates theb-^ learn by providing Instant feedback. The stUdent-is 
Invited to 'rereaa^^tjie questions and correct his errors while he works. 
The corrpleted test ^^s the instructonba clear record of the student's 
prc^lems and strencths . Xljie self-scorSi^ test fomat provides a vei^; 
^reliable measuiinc technique^ and frees the Instructor from tbs 
mechanical chore of 'checking each answer on every student's t;5^er% 

. Self-scoring tests are readily available and the use" of them is 
supported by a plethora of convincing research studies. It is rather 
surprising that such a sinple and effective device has not been over- 
whelmingly adapted by edu&ator^. 

Perhaps the reluctance of educators to accept the self-scoring * 
teit has been due to the cultural inertia that maloes them reluctant to 
tx:y any new teaching or testing technique. 

It is fair to, say, however, that a teacher's initial attenpts to 
use self-scoring tests may cause, the students to experience somewhat 
greater test anxiety than they experience in traditional testing. " A 
confinned principle' of testing is that anxiety increases when an 
unfamiliar test fom is introduced. ' - ' " ■ ♦ 

However, with repeated use, the worth of self-scorjng tests as 
reliable measuring devices and as tools for producing effective leairilng 
is one of the few certainties in education. y 
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, - . Chapter 3 

ALTERNATIVES TO TESTING: ... 
- THE CONTRACT WTHOO 

The contract approach, to evaluation, has been used, with classes of 
■students fron nursery school to graduate school^^though the contract 
Is a popular method of eroiuat Ion In schools everywhere today , there Is 
•surprisingly little publi^ed Infonratlon about it. ' 



The contract method of evaluation Is a vei^ sljiple procediire. At 
the beginning of the marking period, the teacher and the stiident meet 
•In what migtit be described as .a conference or Interview. During this 
meeting, the teacheir^jnd^student Jointly decide what work the student 
will do. In order to tjualij^r for whatever ferade the student chooses to . 
work for. Tjne quantity of work a student must ccnplete to. receive aiT ^ 
**A" crade will necessarily be greater^han the.quantlty of woi^ that . 
would be required for a grade, etc. Ihe conditions of the evalu- 
ation are clearly stated 'in'a ,wi-itten contract. * 

.Although the. student, is guarant^d that he will receive the 
requested grade if the required work is conplet.ed satisfactorily, 
contracts us^jally* contain a statement that' if the work is not cpnpleted 
satisfactorily, the student will receive the grade that the Imtructor 
feels is eqppropriate • . v^O - ' ^ ^ 

• Contracts Sire sl^ied^at^ttie beginning of the grading period dnd 
are evaluated at the endif: the grading period. Contracts may be 
changed by mutual cohsent of the teacher and trie student at any time 
dulling th^ marking period. • 

Contracts may be written^ to apply to whole classes. However, 
sometimes individual contracts, are- desigied by each student and agreed 
to by the teacher. ^ . " ' ^' • 

Ct^ tracts for Whole-classes. When the contract Is applied to the 
.vaitire class, the contj^t is ijirttten so that it specifies the quantity 
"of work that is required for each letter grade. ^ . 

The criteria listed to be evaluated may include such tasks as pro- ' 
Jeclis, rep6rts, research papers > cornnunity service, books to be read', 
as well as attendance and evfen c^ti2aishi|J?* 

The contract may. be written . Jsy the* teacher and presented to the * 
students or may be worked out" as a-^roup decision by the entire cla^s* 

/Pig^ure 3-1 is a typical >*iQle class *contract for a 'college class. 
It Will be noted that less attendance' l.s required for an,**A" grade than 
for other letter. grades, ifiis* is because of thfe^-great amDunt of tiine 
that "A" students will need to^'conplet^e lall of tlWir contractual ta*s. 



JUCIAL iTTuDIES 102 
WORLD HISTOKY 

V U^tter Grade 

--:ontra::t Itens (T^icce r*xrked X required; A E 17 

1. Attend class regularly % . . . . X X 

2. Bead and report cn one book deaAi*:; wl*th * 
ancient history' X 

3; Read and report on one^^^k dealing yiLIji 

the Ijark .^ges X ' 

4. Read and report on one book dcalliU' with ^ 
the Industrial Revolution X 

5. 'rfrlte a^ 5» pa^ report on serfdom X 

0. Write a b pa^e report <^ the Protestant 

Refonaation X 

?• jiAte a ^ pa^?? rt^rt ori the Roraan Enpire ... X 

ii. Write a ^ pa^ report on Ancient Greece . . • • X . ^ 

y\ake a chart contraistln^ socialism and ^ ^- 

cormijii'sr* . ; X X X X 

» • ■*■ ' ' • 

10. I^ake a cliart oonparin,- the conquests of *, ^ , 
Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar and ' » \ 
J<^r.#Ti^o tSi^i ..>k X X X 



11. Conjtru::t a tirrie line- chart showinf^ - 
, ir^ortarit periods and historical 
developnents fro.a 1100 to 19C0 X X X X 



i^tfls^i to car*tract, for *tKie ^rade of . If any of tKie requirements 

*^.,^sted 9J^ove are inconplete ox, unacceptable,'! will accept the f^rade 
thij^^ea^rier fee^is is appropriate.^ ^ - ' 

Teacter . * . ^ • . 

Late , • < n , , ' • 

" , ■ ■ Kll0^ 
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FIgMre i-} 
A Whole C1a%s Evaluation Contract 
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^The lack of an attendance requlmnei^t for "A'' 3tudent3 is cliaracter- 
Istlc of an Jionors class and wrltiritr t^je contract with no atten(ianc>j 
requirement for V.^ "A*' students will f^ve the cltx3^ the atircGpiiere of 
an honorc senlnar. 

Prom Fi^aire 3-1, It can also be noted tJ-^t ^yriicxKilly a hi^ier jT^de 
nequl«G ixire tasks to be perfomef(3. A possible exception to thin 
generalization is scfnetlnec found in t^je differencec^ between the ^C^ and 
'*D" grades. Often t^ie requlrerents for the ^L'* .yridv are as ^^reat as 
the requirenents for ti>e ''C" ^Tade because there Li a »^neral teridency 
to tr;,' to discoura^ jtuiento frcn contracting for 'i low rr^e* 

Sew< "Contracts « Vftier a contract !•„ -^^plied to a whole class, Uie 
exqp^iasis is OTi tlie quantity of work, rather tiian trie quality of work. 
Xrfstructors w^io wish to use the contract method of grading, but who also 
require some decree pf rna::ter:v* from their students na^' resort, to the 
seml-<:ontract. Tiio senl -contract is similar to the contract ixj most 
•tvspects, except Uat one condition of the contract is the requirement 
that the student must achieve at least a certain minimum score on an 
examination In order to receive the contracted grade. For oxanple, a 
contract mirj-.t bc: written to al^c requijx? a score of 30% on the final 
examlxiation for a fjraj^ of "A.*" 

Contracts used for Itidlvldml students . An alternative approach to 
writing aie contract for thie entire class is to allow each student to 
write a ca;tract and .to present it to the teacrier. The teachier may 
either si^ the contract in its original fom or make sugf^estions for 
fchanging the contract. 

When each student desl^^ir his own contract, each contract calls for 
a different variety of activitieE to be cjoirpleted by each student. Each 
contract contains an agreernent of hovi trades are to be detemlned. 

Fip:ure 3-^ s.^iows a contract thiat has beeri written by a student for 
evaliiation puiposes. Tne tasks selected by tVie student are tasks that 
no other student would probably select and are relevant tasks for the 
student. T^je teacK^er and student work tOK;et^ier to reach an agreeinent on 
the cr.it eri a to be used for evaluation and w^iatever levels of proficiency 
are require i. / 

Contracts ma;y' be and usually are evaluated by tfc teaclier. However, 
the contract may be evaluated by the student, by the feedback the teacher 
solicits and receives from tte class, or by an outside source. For 
exan^ile, if the class Is studying a unit in fpvenxient and one of the 
requlx^sfrjents of the contract is to assist a coiminlty official, the tenre 
of tlje contract ma^; be evaluated by the cormunlty official who is being 
assisted. • * . 

ffd^rinUges of contracts . Ttie contract riethod of grading eliminates 
the '^destruct-ive" cor^elit ion* thiaj. matches student against student in a 
battle for class rank. The student evaluated by thje contract metlKxi is 
not conpetlng a£:alnst other students, but rather Is cofipetlng against 
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Ctudent Leamliie Contract 

. ' Student *s tiaoe ber^nnlnf^ Date 

Uilt to be Studied 



Expected Corpletlon Date 

I. V*iat objectives do you expect to accccpli^ by studying this unit? 



II. V*iat activities do you Intend to perfonn to accoinilish these 
objectivej? 



III. What evidence do you intend Xo produce {term papers, reports, 
outlines, etc.) to denonstrate that you have acconplished your 
objectives? 



IV. Upon satisfactoiv corpleticn of tJie work listed above, a ©Tade of 
will be a^anied. 
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Signature of Student 
Ci^T^ature of Teacher 
Sigiature of Parents 



Figure 3*2 
A Contract for an Individual Student 
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Himself and against his contract ♦ 

SlTiCe the student loiown what Is objected of him and since there 
are rarely any tests in the contract metl'iod, the anxiety associat^id 
with testlne^ and with uncertain evaltiatiaiio is eliniriatel. 

It can aliio be arirued that since the quantity of work pe^rfonred is 
the principal criterion used in the ccxitract rrethod, sone of the 
subjectivity that is a side effect of zcne other fonns of evaluation is 
eitalnated. 

An auTlunent for the contract method of cr^dln^, that is essentially 
educationally souid is t^At t^ds type of evaluation encourages 
diversity in the tasks students are to perfonm. The tasks will hope- 
fully be tasks Uat ai?e relevant to the student* The studient setts his 
own ^oslIs and follows his own learning patterns • 

Disadvintages of contracts . Perhoi. the principal philosophical 
di&advantac^ of Uie contract method is tJr-iat the evaluation is based on 
the quantity of work performed and litt le consideration is given to the 
quadity of woirk. It is difficult to require challenging quantities of 
work without giving assigronts that amount to busy work* Likewise, It 
is difficult to find creative ways to measure the quality of the work 
in the context of the ^?adlng contract. 

Wien an instructor attenpts to desl^ -a contract for the whole 
class, it will probably be very difficult for hlw to detemlne an 
appropriate quantity of work for the various letter grades* Often, /€he 
requlrenients are set too low. Ihls results In the teacher being forced 
to award high grades to sill his students. If other teachers are not 
awarding such high grades, the failure to set quantitative standards 
hi^ enough can result in poor staff relationships. Converael^, setting 
quantitative standards too high can cause the student to be overworted, 
iDored, or inundated with busy work. 

Wien attempts are made to Introduce quality controls into the 
contract system, it is often necessary to go back to many of the 
subjective Jud^nents that the contract method seeks to avoid. 

The contract method of gradin^r encourages neither quality nor 
excellence. Teachers who use the ccaitract method are ft^uently 
surprised ana frustrated when tJey find that some of the students who 
appear to be the brightest and. some of the students who contribute most 
to the clacs are the ones who have contracted for low grades in order 
to escape sane of the busy work that is required for higher grades. 

An evaluation schedule . A variation of the contract that may be 
used bj{^ an ente*TDrlsing Instructor, is the evaluation schedule. This is 
essentially tl-je same as a contract, but contains quality controls since 
each Of the tasks is evaluated by the instructor according to his 
Judgmiit of how it was perfonned. Although this system nay be more 
reliable and consequently more fair than the contract, it requires a 
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^at nunber'of subjective Jud^^ients to be naide by the teacher. 

Figure 3-3 Is ar> evaluation schedule that has been used in an 
introcLictory class In educational psycholoQr. It will be noted that 
Uie class Is one i^ch places an enphasis on the pe^foniance of tasks, 
adso ex^phaslzes the viritten evaluations of tests and quizzes. The 
total point soore is the cx*iterion for ^<adlng. If a student x^eives 
more than 550 point s,^that student will receive an "A" grade for the 
course, etc. Students iifho scox^ lower than 250 points do not pass the 

COVBTSe. 

It can be readily c*)served from Figure 3-3 that althou^^ the 
evaluaticn schedule has soi» cf the features of a contract, the evalu* 
at ion schedule requires that a large nwriDer of si4)Jective Judgnents be 
made concexnlng a student*s performance rather than Just one* 

SywMry * The contract method of grading is growing rapidly* Some- 
times contracts are written by the teacher to apply to the vtole class 
and in otlier cases contracts are px^ared by each student for Individu- 
alized evaluation* 

Contracts promote a constructive fora of conpetition, reduce 
subjectivity in grading, and cause students to be less anxious about 
^ir grades. Since contracts evaluate on the basis cf quantity rather 
than quality, it is difficult to avoid assl^ilng **busy work** as a part 
of the contract. It is adso difficult to detemdne how much work ^lould 
be assisted to provide a fadr, yet challer^ing, student work load. 

Evaluation schedules have many of th^ characteristics of contracts, 
but requii^ the 'x*strictor to evaluate nar*i* criteria subjectively. 
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(30) 20 


-50 


20 


10 


0 


20 


5 


0 


20 




0 


uo 


10 
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1« Attendanoe and CIms ^ ^20-60 
Pai^lclpfttion 

2, Tutoring or Ecaucatlcnal ^ MO 20 

aervloe ( ) 

3*. Lat uchool Participation 30 

M. Oral Book Dlscusnlon C } 25 

5« ColloqUla ( ) 2^> 

6. Sm^nar (}po\^ ( ) 25 

7, WWttan Asal49nant8 50 

8, Tbtal JIuJz SccjTv 

9. '^first Test (5*0 lt«nB» 100 points) Score 550 A 

500 Bf 

Second T^st v^O lt«m, 100 polnta) Score M50 B 

MOO O 

Pinal T^st i75 Itews, 150 po^ts) Score 350 C 

300 > 

TtXal Test Score 250 D 

Below 250 Wloe Try 

Qrand Ttotal 

I a^w to complete the assx^nent^ i|s Indicated above. Having oo^leted the aasliTnonts 
satisfactory 1/, I will xvoeive tte ^-adK according to the above contract. Contracts are 
chan^^ by nutual cawnt. 

(Student) (Proftaaor) 

(Oatte) 

1. Class attendance Is required, eiQMCted, and should approach lOOS. Quality of class 
particlpaticr» Is also lii9)ortant. 

2* Students may elect an Instnctional or caucatlonal aenrloe project. TMs involves 
wortclng with live students for approxlraateXy tm one-^iour sessions. A log; should be 
kept Which includes objectives, pro^ss, and apjtraluatlan of your goals. The final 
report will Indicate i#»t your goals were, how they werv? eanrled out, and an evalu*- 
ation of your ej^ierienoe. 

3< Each student actively participates and assists jj^ Inatnictlng a ff'Oi^ of students at 
the lauratory ad^ool. A written report Includes a deacrlptlcn of where and how you 
helped and an evaluation of what you have observed In the class. 

^. Present a five adnute oral report of a book or other piA>llcation. The report should 
Include a brief suasary of the book i^ch should be no '^oneer then five minutes. 
Itfin, ask the class eht^ltrnging aonfrontaHon qt^atioHS condemlng the book. 
Visual aids will be he^ful and are recomended. 

5. Attend vid report or. three education or psychology coUoquia. 

6. Attend a class seminar at assl^Kd tlaes. Sendnars wll^ mnber 3 and will last for 

about 60 minutes each. 

7. Papers are evaluated on the basis of effort and conBjnicatlcns skills. 
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Chapter 4 



ALTERNATIVES TO GWPING 

Of all of the alternative ineajures to evaluation, the opposition 
to ^Tadin^ and report cajxis has been the most emotional* Several 
individuals, sorae of them educators » have developed a national 
psputation and have nade quite a bit of money by presenting emotional 
arguaents in paperbackf books or In Journal articles* Vne polemics 
they present are not always conpletely logical but the presentations 
claim that grades* are either linnoral or ir^«l''*vant or both. A 
national movement. Which is gathering strength, would have grades and 
report cards eliminated from all American schools* 

In the past , grading has been assumed to be a flnction that some- 
how promoted growth* In the next few pa^s, an attenpt will be m^ 
to present an outline of scne of the ax^gisnents for and against £^?ades 
and to describe some of the alternative procedures that may be used if 
letter grades and report cards sure elljainated* The majority of U*S* 
schools still use letter grades* Ihis is true In the prinary grades, 
elementary schools. Junior high schools, hi^ schools, colleges, and 
uiiversities* Recent surveys have dencnstrated that 62% of the students 
of Jmior high school age and a ns^ority of the pajrents of students 
prefer letter grades over any of the other forms of evaluation* 

The flnad part of this section will consider alternatives to 
grading* Letter grading is the established pattern for which alteitia- 
tives will be proposed* Hoifever, sudi masidng systems which use syiitx>ls 
to convey achievement in terms of Outstanding, Satisfactory, and 
(ihsatisfactozy, or Excellent, GocxX, Poor, or Ccnnendable Progress, 
Satisfactory Progress, and Mnimal Prog^s are not Innovative and are 
really not very different ftxxn traditional letter grading* Therefore, 
these marking systems will not be considered here. 

The logic of the reasons for and against grading is presented In 
Mhgtt is intended to be an c^Jective, logical, memotional mamer* 
Purt^ienriore, the descr^tions that follow are Intended to relate to the 
context of practical situations, rather than to the idealistic 
s^ituations that are often described by critics of contesporaxy edu- 
cation and opponents of current evaluation practioes* 

Arguments* For and Against Gm^lwg 

Vtioever attends to explain the theoretical poslt5 ns that si4)port 
grading from a psychological, point of view is Imaedlatev in trouble* 
Altha>u^ certain bases have been proposed as positions supporting 
grading md report cards, these bases thenselves are controversial. 
Althou^ they unquestionably apply to small animals perfonnlng f^sioal 
Jeamln;: tasks In an animal labomtcay, roost of the principles that 
constitute these bases have not been demonstrated with lunans invol\^ 
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In vext)al leainlng tasks In classroom situations* 

Likewise, it always been difficult to prove or even deron- 
strate that grades are In any way paycholoclcally damaf^C to students • 

Arqtfuents for grtrfjn q. Probably the principal Justification for 
©rauling students is the notion that the "reward" of a is an 

Incentive that enhances learning and prcrotes stuc^y. This notion is 
sonewhat suppoi^d by principles of operant conditioning, behaviorism, 
and reward psychology. The reinforcement that follows a certain type 
of behavior Increases the probability that the behavior will occur 
again. The theoretical rationale for reinforcement requires that the 
relnforccraent requires that the reinforcement shoidd follow the 
behavior litinedlately. Of course, grades are not given lunedlately 
after the responses they are supposed to relnforoe. However, altfiou^ 
relnforoement theory is fairly well developed, there is not complete 
agreement that reinforcement has to be Imiediate to be effective. 

A further Justification for 0?ades is based an studies of 
motivation. Although working for a grade may have nothing to do with 
the subject that is being studied, providing students with tangible or 
Intangible Incentives for learning has be^n demonstrated to be effective - 
In producing learning In psychological experiments. Ite process of 
raotivajtlng learning throi0i reward Is called extrinsic motivation. 

Althoitgh most psychologists believe that leainlng may be enhanced 
by any type cf motivation that is effective, some critics of grades 
believe that motivation for learning should be intrinsic, which means 
that motivation results from a desire to learn more about the subject 
matter. 

It ijs idealistic to assume that all chi3.dren can be motivated to 
leam sluply as a result of their thirst for more knowledge. However, 
it is equally naive to believe that all students, particularly the low 
achlevere, can be motivated by the slim prospect of the reward of a 
hi^ grade. 

Another argument for grading students comes not from psychology, 
but rather from economics. Several- eQanomic theories are based on what 
* is known as an economic system of social^Justice. Economic rewarcis to 
pitlzens are often based an some type of system. In the. case of ^I'ades; 
the system Works In such a way that the students who work hardest and 
achlevie most are supposed to receive better rewards. Advocates of 
grading consider it to be a system which promotes Justice In an 
economic sense. Presionably, ^?oMPs of peqple are somehow supposed to 
be more content yheri they feel that they ^ working In a system where 
rewaixls are distributed in a Just and equitable manner. It is possible 
to think of the grading system as a micro-economic model Ih which 
benefits accrue to those who produce the most. Such a system is said 
to be not vnlike those systenK* the student will encounter In the world 
of work. However, it is faiir to say that several studies, particularly 
^hose conducted with college students, have demonstrated a fairly low 
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coimXation tetvieen grades and later econonlc success* 

An argunent for ^ratilxig that Is hard to dispute is that letter 
grades are an efficient means of conrmlcaticsn. Althcu^ there are 
probably as nany methods for assl^iing grades to students as there are 
teachers, the meaning of letter grades is universal* Everyone knows 
th£.t an "A** is a good grade and everyone knows that a "D" indicates 
pcfor work* Althou^- grades are efficient in that thfey convey Infor- 
» aticn succinctly, grades In themselves do not In any way Indicate 
- A -.ly wtiat it is that is causing the student trouble nor do they 
L'iil jat'" wtiat 1% is that a student is acconplishlng well. However, 
eij^des do provide a sljrple system that facilitates reporting a 
student *s achievement to future errployers and college admission " * 

officials, as well as to parents, student and teachers* ^ 

An advantage of grading that is practical, although not very 
humanistic, is its administrative convenience. Grades are a 
convenient tool for crucial decisions regarding college admissions, 
participation in extra-curricular activities, financial aid, ability 
gxxxiplng, and various academic honors. 

Other arguments for grading are that grades enhance discipline, 
prepare students for conpetitiin in the vrorld of work, and are a fairly 
reliable Index of academic achievement. However, the m^st convincing 
^ argument for grades cones f^om school officials and teadiers lAio 
consider that grading is achieving its purpose In schools. Many school 
administrators find there are no conplaints with grading by either 
students or parents and consider grading to be the best system for 
student ei^uation. As has been mentioned^ the majority of students 
and parents surveyed indicate that they prefer letter grades as a 
method of evaluation. Ma^y schools that had once abandoned grading 
have gone back to it because they feel that they have learned that it 
constitutes the best available system for student evaluation. 

Arguments against grading. The argLanents against grading are Just - 
as practical and as convincing as the arguments for grading. However, 
these argum«its are usually presented in a soraeWhat raore emotional 
context and are based on ideas developed by hunBoilstic or existent laLl 
educators. 

Ihe most pervasive argument a^dnst ^?ading is that xiEuiy students 
cannoft possibly get good grades even with maxiitum effocpt. Consequently 
they continually receive low grades, which is degx"adlng to them. A 

. categorizing of students is said to develop from grading procedures and * 
thus gradljig serves to label low achievers as inf^jMor persons. Ihe 
process of grading lowers the self concept of Iom achieving students to 
the benefit of their more Intelligent peers. It is argued that grading 

. . is an ego-damaging process that brands children as failures and 
♦generates rebellion. 

The reliability arxi accuracy of grading are questionable, since 
grades represent subjective Judgpents of student at^everaent by the 
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teacher* It Is satld that grades :ire partly detennined by such vartables 
as effort, citizenship, attitude, handwriting skill, race, sex, rellgLon< 
tack0K/(zid, appearance, and dress of the student ♦ 

Grades are considered by many of their opponents to promote dis- 
honesty and encourage cheatlrig. The type of verbal learning tlaat grades 
encourage Is said to be mos^tly memorization and learning of factual 
naterlals* Ihe student. It Is said, only leaxns.the materials that he 
feels will be covered by the test. Purthennore, grades are considered 
to cause the teacher to enphaslze the type of learning which Is 
neasurable and to de^haslze teaching of attitudes and concepts that 
dan not be easily measured by p^er and pencil tests. 

Prom a psychological point of view, ^ades are said to Increase 
pressure and anxiety on the student, althou^ some psychological experi- 
ments have demonstrated tl^t leainlng occurs best When students 
experience a mild amount of pressure and anxiety. 

Althougji the grade Is not the real value in the course. It often Is 
considered to be. Such a:, attitude causes students to take courses caid 
to enroll in classes where they will receive good grades, rather than to. 
take courses that will benefit them. Also, the teacher is placed In a 
dual role of teacher and evaluator, which anounts to having the teacher 
function as the student's critic as well as his helper. 

It is often argued that 0?ades are irrelevant to the learning 
process and that studying for tests restricts the creative endeavors of 
students. ' * , 

Since grades mean dlffertnt things to different - instructors , their 
interpretation or the infonnation they convey is subject to many factors. 
It Is doubtful if a single mark can convey to parents and students' the 
necessary information that is needed to enhance leazTAing. The 
excellence a student m^y achieve in one unit is frequently masked by the 
averaging process. While a student may do outstanding work in one area, 
his performance in that unit may be lost sight of because it was 
obliterated wh^n it was averaged with his lower perforrouxe .in another 
mlt. ^ • 

Emphasizing Strengths and Eliminating Weaknesses - 

There is generally, although not always, a consensus ainaig both 
opponents and- advocates of ^c^ding that some sort of evaluation of the 
learning process is verv de^slrable. Obviously the type of evaluative 
process that most teachers, principalis, and parents would approve of Is 
one which would enphaslze the strengths of grading and ellMnate sone 
of Its weaknesses* • 

• ; It is' probably corrcct to that when some of the weaknesses of . 
the grading process are eliminated by^the introduction of a new system 
of evaluation I the new system will havfe weaknesses not apparent In the 
old system. \ 

o ~ ■ '\ ■ ■ . 
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The alternatives to letter grading vrill be described In the next 
rew pa^s. If the reader/ Is cciiteR|)lating abandailn&'^ letter grades or 
is thinking of Introducing a new system of evaluation, he would do viell 
to consider the effects that the new system will have on the learning 
process and carefully evaluate the new syston In the ll^t of his 
educational philosophy. 

In ^Ite of the emotional appeals made by the opponents of grades . 
and the steadfast reliance on letter grades by advocates of that fonn 
of (evaluation, prot^bly gjrades are neither the ogres or the good fairies 
that either of these extremists wofuld have us believe they are. Never- 
theless, It Is advantageous for all educators to be Infonned of alteiv 
native methods of student evaluation and to carefully consider changes 
In evaluation from the points of view of the objectives of instruction 
and the educator *s personal philosophy* 

\: ^ Alternative Methods 

The parent-teacher conference * The face-to-face meeting of the 
pax^t and the teacher, ^Ich Is utilized in many elenentary schools 
today, has been described as the Ideal means of reporting student 
aK^evement* In this method. It Is possible for parent and teacher to 
discuss openly the problems and i^ro^ss of ^tudait achievement in each 
subject natter area. 

Hie conference has been, and continues to be, the fastest growing 
procedure for, the reporting of student achievement in American schools* 
It Is well established in kindergarten and pi'ijnary grades, and continues 
to spread to elementaxy and hl|^ sbhool* 

In addition to the fact that the parent-tead^r conference provides 
an opportunity for an open-ended detailed report of all aspects of 
student achievement. It also sets \jp a two-^'way cocnunlcatlon between 
school and home* 

. ■ ^ / ■ 

The disadvantages of the parent -teacher conference approach to 
evaluation Is the manner in which the conference Is ustally conducted* 
I^t parents attend expecting- to lliiten, and spend most of their time 
doing so* MDst teaujhers Who schedule conferences expect to spend most 
of the conference time talking, and likewise do' so* However, the chief 
disadvantages of the conferences are in the time they require and the 
difficulties, in scheduling them* While the conference method may be 
'practical for an elementaiy teacher who has 25 students in her class. 
It Is not an advisable alternative for the secondary teachfer of 200 # 
students* FVirthennore, since conferences are sc^duled during' the 
school d^ and require the attendance of the teacher, several school 
•days which ml^t have been used for Instruction are devoted exclusively 
to conferences between parent and teachers* la addition to the loss of 
instruction time, the difficulties for working parents in obtaining 
child care may cause 111 will ^between parents and educators* 

Warrattve reports and letters to parents . Some school systems have. 
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fotiid that narrative reports are better for their evaluation purposes 
than are report cards* A narrative report may take the fonn of a letter 
to the parents or may be merely a Com In %*ilch the evaluation Is 
written In prose, rather than letter grades or check marks. 

The narrative report }ias*been utilised by schools since 1933, when 
the schools of Nevrtcn, Massachusetts, abolished all report cards and 
replaced than with Individual letters to paroits. 

The narrative report tells vhat students have achieved and 
attenpcs to coninunlcate Just how the sx:hool and the student's home can 
w6rk together. On ajiarratlve report, all of the letters of the 
alphabet ^ used to detail a ptpll's achievement and to point out 
pix3blems the student Is experiencing In different subject areas, as well 
as In attitudes and ^ work habits. 

Symbols' and checkmarks are strictly avoided in a narrative rep6rt. 
A letter 07ade is considered to be meaningless, since* it does not tell 
precisely what strengths and weaknesses are affecting the Stulent'a 
perforronce. Although the letter Is Individualized the coninents tend 
to be rather general. , 

SoinetlJTes narrative reporting utilizes a format that requires 
teachers to follow a form. The form lists specific areas to be con- 
sidered in the evaluation. This fonnat requires mr^re specific conrmts 
and is probably more corrprehensive tlian a letter but it will result In 
a report that lacks continuity. 

Some scRbcl systems have attenpted to reduce the time and effort 
require of teachers in the narrative repprtlng process. To acccxrpllsh ' 
this, data processing techniques and corrputers' are utHftzedl In this 
procedure, the teacher may either select appropriate conments on a 
check list or select appropriate eoinnents Vrcm a bank of available 
statements. A conputer is programned to arrange these coninents into a., 
meaningful report or letter to each student *s paraits. 

^'ir^t', the teacher would select apswyprlate conments from the 
conwent bank.. Then the cbnronts would be' entered into a, conputer and a 
letter to the parents would be prtfpared bj^, the conputer. The letter 
nd-^t look like the che in figure -'^1-1 ^ - ' | 

Some Interesting variations In the narrative repo^ are possible. 

Some school systeois have space equal tc^et^ha^^ used for ccranents by the • 
-teacher available for replies rrcm the parer<t to t^ier t^adier. At le^t' 
^one s<ihool system sends a brief announcement in the form of a telegram 

titled "Congrats-O-Gram" to the parents of students doing exceptional 

work. , 

The principal- advantage of the narrative re$^brC 'over the report 
card is that it provides mucfti more meaningful feedback to* parents, r 
although it is usually not as Infomative as tte teachpr-pareht ^» 
conference. However, it is possible to use narrative reports without 
/ • ^ . I 
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Dear Mr. and Mrs. Johxam: 

Vfe are sending you this letter to indicate to you the progress of 
your daughter, Mixry^ In her vfpi^ at our school. Ihe following concents 
relate to discipline and citizenship* 

Mary • \ 
iB well adjusted aoaially 
ia dependable 
attends adhool regularly 
ia mature and dependable 

The next statements apply to the study habits and i^ademic skill 
level of Mary In Engliah. ' ' 

Mary - v 
doea assigned ioork promptly 

needs to work on punsikuztion and gramar ^ 
writea aaoeptable esaaya 

will be pleased to discuss any of these comnents with you at 
y6ur ccnvenience. Please call for an appolntraent . 

V Sincerely, 



Figure 4-1 
A Computer Printout Narrative Report 



the* Inconvailence of loss of^schbol days thit patrent-teacher. conferences 
. require. Ihe individual attfetlon that students receive throu^ 
narrative reporting often allows teacners to evaluate .strengths and 
wealonesses of their studertts nore carefully and more (karprehenslv^ly 
than they*wbuid if grades w^fi"ir.3rely narked on a report card. The • 
ccitiiiinicaticn between* parents and school that the narrative report " 
'supplies can be^ valuable tool for producing better connunlty ^ 
reiaticns. » . , : ' 

However, narrative reports tend to be more Subjective than the 
wsgrades a student receives on a 'report card.- Ihf ^sgr^uies r^reseiit the 
average of scores* on objective tests, but narrative reports iiepresent ' 
the judgnent of the student by the teacher. Purthennore, n6t all 
teachers are capable of wrtLtlrig-^neaningfXil evaluations that will be 
helpful to students. Teachers yho are not suited to report, viritlng pey 
find the ccnputer to be of valuable assistance. * ' ' 

Itere are also some adralnlsCrati^ Inccnveni-enc^s that are Involved * 
In narrative reporting. Writing good narrative reports* takes tljne aqd 
skill. Teachers with a large number of students, such as those Who 
•teach ln,hlgi schools /"-ffay find the time required for narrative reports 
to be prohibitive. Sch6<^l systems may fjlnd that the expendltvire of 
teachers* salaries. for repaijC::,^^ costly tljap it is worth. 

. Also, it is obvious, that .-narrative reports will be mDri^ difficult to 
Interpret than letjber grades by anyone who h^ reason to examine the 

** student^' s school i^cord. ^ 

»t • ■ . ' _ * ■. • 

The advantages of n^uTrative reporting are often quickly recognized . 
' by parents. In studies where -a survey has been cbnducted In school 
systems that have, tried narrative reporting, a typical finding is that 
three-quarters of the parents^prefer nart^atlve reporting to report "cards. 
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Chapter 5 



^ ^ITERNATIVE METHODS OF EVALUATION 

A coniaoti adtematlve to tlie letter t^aue r»»thod of reporting 
student achievencnt is the net hod eirployed in checklists ami rating ■ \. 
scales- Listead of the broad catei^ories of learning Uiat are - 
described ty letter evades, the attitudes and work habits in each., 
subject mtter.area are brokai dam Into individual cc^rponents. 

' checklists and Rating Scales 

In the ca3e of a checklist, the Indj/ldual conponants are checked 
if the quality being evaluated is present • In rating scales, the 
Qiiblity is rated on a scale that classifies the quality according to 
its de^w of adequacy. > . . ' • 

An exanpl§ of part of a checklist is shoiei in Figure 5-1 • Fratti 
the checklist it nay be noted that the basic characteristics of the 
nastery oi Eiv^lish, spelling, and handwriting have been lasted. If the 
stiident has mastered these characteristics , a check will be recorded in 
the appropriate space* If the .student is not proficient, the ^>ace for 
the nark will, be left blank. There is a space In each section of the 
report for renarks by the teacher. 

In a rating scale, the qualities are evaluated, rather than merely 
being checked'. T^^e student rating scale in Figure 5-2 uses ratings 
rather than check narks to Indicate the decree to which a quality is 
present. In this rating scale, the qualities are evaluated on a scale 
ftyn •Vioeds to inprove" to ^'outstandlxig." In addition, the student's 
total capability ^and his achievement relative U> his c^abiiity are 
evaluated concurrently and the results of these evaluations/appear 
^ong with the ratings of the conpcnents. 

It is^ also possible to use a rating scale which coni^irwes a 
teacher's evaluation with a student's self-eval!iaticn, as d^ronst rated 
In Figure 5-3- / 

The rating scale may be superior to the report card becauise It . 
breaks down the student's acliieveinent' Into ccoponents^ that are identi- 
fiable and uiderstandable. Tte student is able to dtscem Ijnnediately 
the strengths and v^eaioies'^s of his perfonaance. "Tiieve are Ijiplications 
or wtiat is needed for inproverient . ^ / 

Ihe checklist and rating scsile are not particularly adaptable to 
conputing grade point avera^s, so it is somewhay difficult to translate 
the infomition ttey contain into Infonintion tljat can, be used for 
college adrilssions decisicns. / 
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b'-u:.3er*ar* . Conrwiity Jciiobls 
Evaluation Chieckllat 

Stuaent'a iJa*T>e ^ 

teacher 

Uses correct foms ix\ opeaklng^ 

Uses coiTrect forms In writing 

Mastejfc the inechanlcs of wrltlnc 

Uses appropriate Idion and fiction 

Expresses idea^- effect Ively In written work 

Ejq>rc?sses ideas effectively In oral work 

Knows and uses various sentence patterns 

: Knows the criteria for evaluating audio-visual copmunicatlon 

Organizes infontation and uses it as a basis for his own writing 

Participates in classroom .discussions 

Fulfills required assl£7xients 

Reroarks: _J ^ 

^ k 

Teacher ■ 

Passes weekly spelling tests 

Transfers correct spelling to other work 

Recognizes relationship of various word foms 

Can apply spelling patterns to new words 

' Pillfills required assignments 

HenHL3^ks:••* " ' 



HAWDWFSITING 

Teacher . . 

Masters letter formation 

. ' Develops rtytlm and adequate speed in writing 

j Transfers good writing to other work 

^ Fulfills assi^Tnents ^ 

Renarks: 
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Figure 5-1 
An Evaluation Checklist 
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rtudent Katlrw Sheet 



ixarmm; area 



UiSGVAiX AtlTS 

RCAOING 

jttiii sklDs 
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4« t m! *mm t mt trtawrt to A f NIiey 



ORAL EXfREflSION 
Efigliih UMfe 



wfurrcN expacsfiioN 

CommuriiciiKifi of t6tM 

Syentfif compttcncr 
H«fMt»ntm| 



U8TENING 

Artrnt»v« tiMemnit 
CrttKal bfttenmf v 
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Concept fcompfehenw«»n 

4fpiK.4lll'HI 
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A Student Kiting Scale 
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Wlilian Tell Senior III^ School 
Teacher-Stud^it Rating Scale 

JTLTDE^ PROGRESf: AND EVAUJATIOrJ 

Naroe of student Subject Economica 

Instructor BobertVilseck 



OoalJ set by student and teacher; Date 



Student Self-r:valuatlon: (#1 « best; #b « poorest) 

Student *s Opinion Teacher* s Opinion 

123^5678 123^5678 



I give best effort to the 
work .1 have chosen for this 
course 

I spend uns ji^jeduled time 
wisely and efficiently for 
the work I have chosen for 
thla/coux?se 

/l use scheduled tline for 
this course to take ad- 
vantage of the teacher^s 
help 

I have nade an effort to 
arrive at goals that are 
IriDortant to rae 

I ani'satlsfled with n^i 
achievement toward the 
goals I have set for 
nyself 

I rate the depth arui extent 
of Independent work 



123^*5678 123^5678 



123^*5678 123^5678 



123^5678 123^5678 



\ 

123^56 t\8 



12345678 



\ 



12345678 \ 12345678 



Figurt 5-3 ' 
A Student-Teacher Rating Scale 
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' The checklist and ratine scale are atraig In relevance and validity 
since they do connuiicate ^^filrectly with what It is ttiat the teacher teacl^s 
and what it U\ that the teacher evaluates ♦ 

Self-Evludtlon and Self>Gr>d1ng 

Gelf -evaluation and self-gradlnc are two distinctly differwt. 
processes. Self-^vailuaticn allows students to evaluate their own 
progress either in writing or by ineans of a teacher-student conference* 
In the process of self-^ding;, the student detennines his own grade. 

ll is merely for convenience of grouping topics that both of these 
processes are ir:cluded in a single chapter. The two processes are 
^ipported by different rationales ^d have little in coranon. Althou^ 
it is possible to use self-evaluaticri and selT^odln^ concurrently, 
ordlnari]y only one or the other of these will be utilized in an evalu^ 
ation . 

Se1f*Ev>luatlQn 

■ **. 

Self-evaluation^ has been described as a neans of student assessnient 
that is of ^te chilircn, by the children and for the children i Self- 
evaluation allows the student to evaluate his own proQi^ss, either In 
writing or in a conference with the teacher. The teacher conrunlcates 
coments and reaction to the self-evaluation. Ordinarily there are no 
grades in self -valuation, but sorae tea<^ers may wish to use self- 
evaluation as part of the basis for assi^iing grades. Sotnstinies it is 
used in coni?ination with peer evaluation and teacher evaluation, but 
usually when self -evaluation is used it stands aloro as the process by 
viilch student perfonnanoe is evaluated. 

In many cases, self-ev^uation is open-ended and no structure is 
involved in the evaluation process. Ihe student *s connents are na^le 
exterporaneously in writing or in an interview with the teacher. 

Sonetimes self-evaduation is aeconplished ttirough the use of a 
special fom. The fom provides guidelines for the evaluation and 
assureo the teacher that certain criteria will be evaluated. 

Fropi Figure 5-^, it can be observed that the self-evaluatloa form 
is sinply a technique that will enaible the student to respond to certain 
evaluation criteria that the teacher considers to be inportant. 

Likewise, sornet lines a self-evaluation checklist is used by students* 
This type of self -evaluation Instrurnent is particularly helpful when 
several criteria are considered in the total evaluation. A self- 
evaluation checklist displayed as one colum of Figure 5-3* 

Ady<nt>qe$ of self-^vluitioo. Through self -evaluation* the 

student is alloii^gd to evaluate his own pro^i^ss toward goatls that he 
has set for himself. "Hie student is able to establish his ow^ criteria 
for the evaluation of his %iork. 



. ./ 

McDald Hl^ School 
Self-Evaluation Fom / 

name Is ] and I am cocpletlng 

this report for the [ senester. 

During this semester, I conpleted oral reports, 

I feel that perfonnance on these reports vas . 

To inprove perfornance on oral reports, I need to . 



I adi3o wrote _J ^ themes. I feel that ny 

perfornance on these themes was . To write 

better themes, I need to ^ - . 



Over all, I feel that strengths In studying the subject are 



\ ^ _L* ^ other hand, 

I need to maice inprovements In ^ 



Teacher *s Coanents 



Paii^ent^s Connents 
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Figure 5-4 
A Sc1f-Cv«lMt1on For* 
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Promoting self-evaluation, which may be an Ijiportant learning 
piwess in itself, allows a student more f^<lan of instruction and 
raore responsibility In the evaluation process, 

0<sa<3vantages of seTf^evaluatlon . Depending: on the frame of 
reference of the teacher, some educators ni^t consider allowing 
students, to establish the criteria for their own evaluation to be a 
paleness,, rather than a stixni^h,^ In the evaluation process. 

Self -evaluation is considered by students to be an Inprovement 
over ccnventional grading procedures until the novelty effect wears off, 
and after that it becomes less desirable to them. 

Puirthennore, students frequently beccffe wise to the system of self- 
evaluation and evaluate themselvek hi^r than they really deserve, 
Ihls increases the error in the evaluation system and mates siAsequent 
teacher evaluation difficult. 

The potential of self-evaluation depends on the way teachers use 
it. If it is used in such a way as to cause students to reflect on 
their academic progress, it can be of great benefit to them* If self- 
evaluation is used as a cop-out to avoid the responsibility of assigilng 
0radeSt then it probably will contribute nothing to any student *s 
education. 

If students are under enormous pressure to achieve, the process of 
self -evaluation is extremely difficult because, under those Conditions, 
it is hard for them to be objective vAien they have an opportunity to 
evaluate their cwn progress. 

Self-Grading . 

Self-grading atllows students to determine their am grades. Self- * 
grading is frequently used in colleges and universities by teachers who 
are either ultra-permissive or who Intensely dislike giving grades to 
students. 

On the last day of the semester, the professor will tell all oi 
the students to assign themselves the letter grade that they think they ^ 
should receive for the course. Sometimes they are asked to state In a 
short essay Just why they think the grade they assigned to themselves 
is appropriate. 

Aside from the advantage of eliminating student anxiety about 
.^i^ades, few defenses can be offei^ for self -grading. 

Students consider self-grad^lng to be a ccp-cut by the teacher 
since they consider that asslgilng grades to students is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher. Students who are -wise to the self-grading* 
system find that it is advanta^s^ous to always assi^i themselves the 
hi^iest possible grade since they reason that a teacher yino was too 
timid to assl^ them a grade will undoubtedly be too timid to change a 
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^rade a student assl^ed to Jilmself • 

Seir-gr#idlnr 1^ a method of evaluation that Is usually disliked 
intensely by conscientious students. The incmsistencles of students 
in the use of the self-evaluation process make it one of the most 
iSTrellable of evaluation systeins. 

Pass-Vail ' - ' 

For 100 years, sone colleges and universities have experimented 
with the pass-fail system of student evaluation. Other systems which 
fit In this category of grading are pass-no pass, credit-no credit, and 
satisfactory-unsatisfactory. 

If a student achieves satisfactorily in a coui^e, he is given a 
0rade equivalent to "pass" and his credit in the course appears on his 
transcript. If his wrk is not. satisfactory, there is no penalty for 
his having attenpted the course. At any rate, neither passing nor 
falling grades contribute to a student's grade point average. Students 
have an opportunity to redo failing work. 

The rationale for pass-fail evaluation is that it provides 
Incenti^s for students to take courses that Interest them without being 
concerned about class rank should they fail In the course. Ttie pass*^ 
fall system encourages students to tiy tUfflcult courses that they 
othervise would avoid. Also, pass-fail is said to eliminate anxiety 
araong poor achievers by helping them concentrate on What they leain 
rather than on the grade they earn In the course. 

The pass-fail method has been very popular in recent years In 
colleges, uiiversitles, and to scroe extent In hl^ schools. The results 
of pass-fail have not been encoyraglng. A recent survey of schools 
using pass-fail showed that administrators and teachers were not 
satisfied with that system of evaluation. Historically, ane^fauarth of 
the schools who have attempted pass-fall have abandcaned it. 
■/ 

Advantages. Pass-fail has trie potential to reduce anxiety, 
eliminate cheating, and r^uce destructive conpetition. It is also 
possible that the learning environment may be better because students 
may feel Vreer to ejcplore the siA)Ject In their own way. PUr-therrnore, 
the pass-fail method may cause students to be less constrained to agree 
with the teeuther. It can be argued that students studying under the^ 
pass-fail system still do plenty of work, because they must meet the 
Instructor's minimum standard for passing the course. 

Disadvantages. Pass-fall is a system vhich amounts to blanket 
©fading since all students eventually may receive a ©I'ade of •^pass.*' 
'Fpee6. from the pressures that letter grades provide, the typical student 
will wot^ less than lisual. 

It is particularly difficult to deter^tdne the levisl of work 
e35)ected for a student to obtain a peisslng grade. In mapy cases, there 
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may be a large variatlcti In the standards for passing from one course 
to another. 

The evaluation that studtents receive In letter grading provides 
thefn with some useful feedback. Zlxmt all students receive the sane 
grade and since they are usually no|finfornied concerning their progress, 
students receive Uttle helpful feedback in this system. 

When studerits are In danger of failing a course,. the pressures 
' associated Kith pass-fail are at least as great as the pressures 
associated with regular grading procedures. 

Equal Grading 

. Some InstjTuctors with an extremely humanistic educational 
philosophy believe strongly that all students should be treated 
equadly. This belief extends to grading and these Instructors give all 
of their students Idoitlcal grades. 

Usuailly this system of grading begins by the teacher 'making an 
amouncenient to the students that everyone who conpletea the requli^ 
' work satisfactorily ^wlll receive a specified grade. The grade most 
often specified Is •'6.** However, some Instructors may elect to give . 
all of their students ''A" and others may give eveiy student a "C*** 

In extreme cases^ the system can be used wlth/io stipulations made 
concemlng the quality of woric to be cotipleted. For exanple, a college 
Instructor may amoince to his class that everyone enrolled will r^eceive 
a Usually such extreme evaluation measures are utilized as ^ 

protest against the requirement of schools ihat instructors rnust assign 
grades* 

Since all students receive the same grade ^ coR|)etltlon and anxiety 
should be reduced. There can be an inproved atmosphere for learning. * 

However 9 since thex^ is no conscious attenpt to evaluate students « 
they receive none of the helpful feedback that the evaluation process 
can provide. The grades students receive when an Instructor uses this 
method do not provide any lnfo0iation that can be used to distinguish 
the good students from the poor students. 

Ft^quently, Using this system violates the written grading policies 
of the school so that edhicators who use this method take a decided risk, 
^ilorf teachers usually do not approve of assigning blanket grades to 
students. Tha students themselves (particularly the good st indents ) 
consider this method to be a coward *s way out and often feel that it Is * 
an mfalr e^raluaticn system. 

It can be argued logically that students will not work as hard when 
they know they are all going to receive the same ^rade. 
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Unless the blanket evaluation procedure is carried to extrenies, it 
Is still possible for students to attain failing grades If the In- 
structor considers t\ye quality of their work t& be unsatisfactory. 

In s\iiinary, equal ^adln^r involver. assi^Tilnc the saia? fxade to all 
students regai^ess of the quality of tJ^lr work. Although) equal 
grading could possibly create a less anxious leairiing environment," It 
Is risky fo atteupt it. Instructors who use it are often inpopular 
with ^students and fellow teacheiTs. 

Performance Based Evaluation 

For some tline now^ there has been a growing trend to evaluate 
students on the Li^sls of their nastery of behavioral objectives* 
Evaluation reports provide students and parents with a detailed account 
of the objectives the student tias mastered. The evaluation of the 
student by the teacher states in pj^cise temis what concepts hSive been 
mastered. 

/ Inrperfomianced based evaluation, there usually are no grades. * 
Student.^?' merely demonstrate that they are able to master certain 
instructional objectives - 

Needless to say » this type of evaluation requires the student to 
undergo a new type of leaining. Instead of trying to attain a broad, 
global view of the subject, the student will now find it to his 
advantage to master the individual skills that are needed to develop 
proficiency in the subject. Instead of broad cogiltlve knowledge, this 
method of grading enphasices perfoming. certain tasks to demonstrate 
mastery dT smaill phases of Instruction. 

Perforroance baised evaluation is particularly suitable for account- 
ability consideraticxis. Teacheirs cannot be held accountable for the 
letter grades their students achieve, but they can be held accountable 
for the instructional objectives their students master. 

Figure 5-5 is an exanple of a part of a perfomance based evalu- 
ation report. 
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Nane 



Section 



^ Prowess Report 



Map and Globe Skills 



Pif)ll8 are called i|)cn to i^ead and Interpret svpa of Increasing ccqslexlty. Ihey 
are asked to nake Inferences and draw logical conclusions trcta the data presented on a 
nap or aerlt f of naps used tcgetter. TtK^ work with dlfTerent global views and vilth 
several Kinds of nap projections In small ^^x^ and Individually. 

tfUt objectives 



1. Upcn ccrpletlon of the map and globe skills wqrWKJoks, the 
^ pupil should be able to ejqjlaln the dlfferenoe betwean a 
photo and a nap of a specific area, giving adwitages and 
' ■ , disadvantages of each. 



□ 
□ 



meeting 
re(^ulx^eraB<ts 

not meeting * 
nw^ulrfincnts 



l^xn cpnpletlon of the nap skills wort'., the pipll should 
draw a nap of an az«a to scale includltg symbols md 
le^gend. 



Vpati conpletlon of the nap skills work, tho pif)ll should 
be able to locate a site on a nap given the latitude and 
longitude. 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



meeting 
roQuli^snents 

not nsetli^ 
re<)uliwsita 



meeting 
requlivuBnta 

not meeting 
re(|ulremBRt8 



4. XJpcn coRpletlon of the mp and globe skills Mork^ the 
^ piV>ll should be able to ejQ^laln the difference bc*tween 
p^slcal and cultural features on a nap. 



□ 
□ 



meeting 
requlzwanta 

not meeting 
reQuli'taiBnts 



^ 3. \t|?on conpletlon of the nap and globe skills work, the 
tMpll ^x}uld be able to construct agricultural, 
iVlnfaU, relief, and political nape of a given area. 

■ * \ ■ . 

\ 



□ 
□ 



meeting 
nsqulranants 

not noetlng 
requiivments 



6. co^letlon of the map and globe skills work, the .% 

p(4>U a^hould be able to consti-uct a-contour nao of a 
g^lwen are^. 



-V 



meeting 
reQUlremants 



□ 

□ ndt meeting 
requltvraenta 



CtiimaAts : 
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Chapter 6 - , ' ' 

ALTERNATIVES TO GRADE POINT AVERAGE AND CLASS RANK ' ^ 

For rrany year^,. U^e calculation of grade point average (G.P.A.) 
and rank in gradioating class has be%T\ a standard procedure In almost 
every secondary school in tlie United States . The computation of each 
^student's academic position in relation' W that of the other merrters 
of his class is usually performed to -delJennlne the absolute measure of 
aoodemic proficiency known as grade point average. From these 
corputations , students are ranl(eed . f^cm hi^ to low on the basis of 
their ©rade point ir^erapie and this ord^a|^ ranking Is reported as> 
class rank. *^ ► / 

Th&, /a student witti.an average f?^de of E In.hi^ school has a 
3.0 ^rade point average on a scale that equates an A to ^.0 points, a 
B to 3.0 points, etc. The saifie stuaent*s grade point average, when 
compared to .the Q.P.A. of other members of his cl^ss, rnigl-it allow 
school officiads to conclude that the student ranks 86th in a 0:^uatlng 
class of ^20. The lowest nuii4>ered rai^s Indicate the hl^st G'.P.A. *s.. 
The student, who graduates with the hi^est G.P.A. is raided first^ in the 
graduating* claiss arid is often desi^ated as class valedictorian. The 
, student v&xo ppraduates with the second highest G.P.A*. is ranked second 
^ahd is often designated as salutatorian. 

Reasons for Computing G.P.A. and Class Rank 

College admission . Since rtost applications for admission to ^ ' 
college require th^t the student report his class rank, nost hi^^ school 
adrainigtrators have believed that' it was necessary to calculate class 
rank so that , a college could be infonned of .the class .standing of an 
applicant for admission. ... * 

. . . * . » ' 

During the 1960*s, there^was a shortage of openings for 'students in 
most of colleges in thp U^iited States . The rank In 0:^uat3ng class 
statistic was ft?equently used' as a criterion for admission or rejection 
to a college or to a specific program within a college. As am exarnple, 
a student who ranked 156th in a graduating clas9 of 3OO.mi0it not bei 

. admitted to his state university or~"to a prestigious private school. _ 
However,, this cla ss rank mii^ht be considered acceptable for enrollment 

• in a state supported college, provided the student did not wish to stxufy 
a curriculum with higher, eidmission criteria such as' a pre-law or pre- 
medicine program. ' i 

A studfer of U.S. hi^ sc^kxjIs in 1972 conducted b^ the Nationil* 
Association of Secondarv School Principals found y^97% of the hi^ 
schools reported class rank'and that .6h% of 'them wou!1 ccntinue tb do" • 
so even if ti>ey felt that colleges did not need the i>tatistic for the 
acbnlssions' decision-making process. 

. ■ * 119 ■ , . . 



However, anotaier survey of colleges deterroined that dily 6 of 61*/ 
. colleges would deny students admission If their rank in class were not 
reported and that 90? of the colleges in the Uhited States reported that 
the absence of grades, a,?,A, 's and class rank would not be^^a handicap 
♦ to a candidate's chances for admission. 

Predicting suc ^<^ 7s in collegev ^Tn addition to using class rank and 
' ,G,P.A. for admissicii .^actislons, many colleges use either G.P.A. or clsiss 
ramk or both to predict tlfe degree of soiiicess that their entering 
students rna(y expect to achieve- "it is a fairly easy procedure to 
qalccdate the correlation coefficient between hi^ school G,P.A. and 
class rank and college G.P.A. or cfass rank. This correlation can be 
used along with other data and Infonratlon to determine the probability 
■ , of success of an. entering student in any acgdpmlc program. A lot of 
effort and talent has been utilized In the development of the science of 
prediction. The prediction of academic success ln» college has become a 
rather precise, although far from pd'fect, science-. 

Cla?3 rank and. G,?.A. are not the only predictors of academic 
■ success. Other predictors are the results of standardized tests, sich . 
as-»the College Board Examination , (CEEB) and the Scholastic Aptitude . 
• . ' Test* (SAT),' the subjective analysis of Interviews with college admission 
officials, and interpretation- of letters of reconmendatiori. Frequently 
several of these criteria are combined In ordier to obtain an eqvation 
which ^can be^ed for predicting success In college performance. ^ , 

• Tlie worth of class rank and-G.P.A. for predlctich of academic 
success has beten studied Tor many years and it has been found to be a 
.; , meaningful stat4.stic for that purpose. The results of maiiy correlational, 
studies have shown agreement thatt eithar class rank or G.P.A. is the best 
single predictor of college success that is known today. ■ * 

' . . 

Incentive to students . A high grade point aVerage is considered by 
many educators to be a motivating factor, Althou^ thiere may be some 
doubts about the quality of moti^t*lon that the desire to inprove class 
li^Bik and 6.P,A. 'provides, it is undajbtedly true that many students, ' 
particularly the more- able ones, ^ conscious of their &ademic standing 
and are willing to work hard to keep^a good'^^G.P.A, or to iirprove their • 
class rank. , 
' ■ 
It is also true that the conputation of G.P.A. and the determination 
of class rank give scholars a kind of recogiition that has. often been . 
• . denied to them. The recogiitiorj of scholarship in many schools has-been 
and Is. overshadowed by recogiit ion given for athletics and extra- 
. ^otaricular activities. . ' 

- Ifeny school officials oeOieve-that t^e value of cn|fes rank is its 
motivating capability rather than the Information it provides to ^ 
. colleges. ^ ^ 

Detennln&tion of recipients of scholarships and financial' aid . 

Class rank has often been used to determine vtether a student could be 
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awarded a scholarship^ NCAA ^Koie 1; 6 prescribes class rank as the 
criterion to detemilne the. el^^ility of athletes for scholarships. ^ 

Cr1t1c1$w$_of Ranking and 6. P. A. 

Humanistic considerations . \lTie criticisms of class rank and tS.P.A. 
existentialists and so;-called.^ucational humanists are similar to* 
those they level at -grading procedures generally. The critics of 
ranking find it to be a discriminatory practice. They find that deter- " • 
mining class rank and Q.P.A. Constit^utes a "labeling" process. 

There is soroe truth in b^JTof these allegations? The rank In 
class statistic, can be one that wiU'^nefit or hgmdicap the student for 
rrjany years, particularly in the early fonnative stages of his cfittwr. 
Certainly anyone who has carefully att^ded to the conversations of 
college students is aware that they oft^ know the Q.P.A. 's'.of their 
pee3?s almost as well as they know their. J^ames.- 

ReMabnity conslderatlonsr ^Those who favor abolishing ranking 
prqpedur^ find the Q.P.A^ Jfco be a useless and irrelevant statistic. 
Any student »s class rank and G^P .A. can vary greatly from school to 
school, fi?om teach^ to teachet^^ and can be . affected by the pepth and 
intensity of the cc^irses the student elects to conplete.- Since, the 
G.P.A. and class rank ore based on grades, Which are the si&ijective 
Jud^nents of tea^chers, ciasslrartris a rather unscientific statistic. 
Purtheirore, the grading proeeduret. is steeped In. human error and critics 
of cls&s rank feel. that grades constitute an evaluation of the teacher's 
attitudes toward students rather than a teasurement of academic' - . 
conpet-ence. ' / * 



Alternatives^ to G. P. A. and Class Rank 

Variations in ranking ahtf G\>P.A . Frequently, a hi^ school may 
attenpt to con|)ensate for differences In rigor of yarlous curricula by 
vei^tlng the grade polnfe vaS-ue of certain courses. ^ Often honors 
courses and extra courses Sire considered to be of extra ^©rade point 
valine. Al5o, a grade' in a riepeated course itiay erase or*othen|risev 
oofnijensate for an earlier low grade a student received the first time he 
conpleted a course • ' _ 

As ah exanple, s\j^cse a /^udant is taking an honors couz^ In 
social studies, conpletl^:^ an extra advanced course In' biology at a . ' 
Icxial college after scpcSol hours, and repeating a course in typing In 
an attenpt to Ijiprove^-the failing grade rgfi^ved on the first attenpt 
in the class.. • ~ , , . . 

Assure the ^^Udent received all B's. The social ^tudies honors 
course and the ad^fenceS placeraent biology course grades would each count 
3*5 points towancf the student's average rather thafii th^ 3.0 points .of a 
B in a regular elass. The B In typing would comt 3. 0| points towaixi tiie 
total but would replace the dT^polhts th^ student received when he . * 
faiiled the* course. , - 
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EstlMMited r&nk. Sorae schcx^L^ attkrpt to Inform colleges and 
prospective enployers of apptx^xinately ihow a. student ranks In relation 
to other Jtudents In his class. This ijariking estimate is entirely 
subjective mi usually reflects an cplmoti of the student's ^counselor, 
rather than an actual confutation of thp student's G.P.A. or class 
standing. 

• ' I 

This estinate may be an educated giaess en the part of the 
cotnseUng staff. It* is also possible that the hi^ school nay have 
actually confuted the s^.udent 's exact cl^s rank but has elected to 
report class standings in percentile ranges, in either case» the 
student *s class standing i#ould be reported as, being In the second- 
hi^st one^tenth. Rather than reporting that a student has been 
either estinated or calculated to be 250th In a cXass of 300, the 
school would sinply report the student's class'standlng as beitig 
between the percentile ranks of 10 and 20. This Indicates that the 
student ranks In the seccnd<»lowest one-^enth of his graduating class. 

Although estinated class rank does provide sorae Indication of th& 
quality of work in relation to others In the graduating class, it Is 
not as pnecisev or as objective as actual class rank. 

Other schobls may have ackninistrators that consider 9?ades to be 
Snportant as motivation agents, but find the ccnputation of G.P.A. 's 
to be tedious; and unscientific. In this case, the high school usually 
SLdbmits the student *s full transcript and it then becomes the responsi* 
bHity of the college adndssicns office to analyze it for purposes of 
admissicn decisions. 

The colleges thenselves have a minor problem In evaluating the work 
of students v^o have attended schools** Mhere no class ranking has been 
nade» In colleges where admission is conpetitive, the alternative to 
class rank is often to consider scores on standardized tests such as 
the CHB, ACT, or the SAT. 

The standazvlized tests are more objective, more reliaole, and less 
subjwt to human error than class rank and CP. A* However, to ^ 
substitute tests for (^Uss rank as the criteJ:*iGn> for college admission 
aoxTiiits to isubstitutlng a one-fnoming test perfozmahce for the student *s 
tout year academic record. 

. Flirthennore the testHndse student is given an uifair advantage 
%#)en decisiottb are based solely on the results of standardised tests. 
However,,, national nonns are available for standardised tests, which 
ena^l^ '^hocl officials to make a tneanlngfVLl con|larisGn of students 
who atl^did. different schools. Such a conparison is, of course, not ' 
possible with class rank or G^P.A. 




Class rank and grade point l^ra^s are confuted by most U.S. hl^ 
schools. School officials consider them to be statistics «hich are 
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valuable in predictlxig success Ui collef??* The desire to increase one's 
G.P.A. or class rank is probably a strong motivating force for many 
students* 

Critics of cla^s rsuik and G.P.A* consider these statistics to be 
erroneous and neaninglez^ . They feel that clase rank and G.P,A. lat>el 
students. 

Althou^ the conputatlon of class rank is no longer a necessity 
for admission decisions In inost colleges, it is a valuable statistic In 
adcjlssion declsioos for selective colleges and for conpetitive 
px^ograjns. 

khen a school eliminates class rank and the G.P.A., there are . 
several possible results. First, soro.of the pressure for graies 
motivators will be eliminated. Second, some of the students will no 
longer txy zo t$ke easy courses In order co Inprove their G.P.A. Third, 
perhaps some of/ tl>e pressure on children to x^eive "good** grades will 
be removed and /some of the pressure will be removed ftxam teachers and 
administrators*' Fourth, the guidance persomel and school admlnis* 
trators will need to work out an acceptable method for Informing 
coHege adroisafions offices of the potential ability of students who 
attended a school that did not find it advantageous to conpute G.P.A. 
or class rank. 
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